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yo eA F we pass from buildings 

A > large to details, to 
inquire how far mensu- 
ration comes into design 
in these matters, we have 
to divide design for this 
purpose into two groups, 
—that which consists in 
the moulding or model- 
ling of surfaces, apart 
from carving, and that 
which consists in the 





vi production of surface 
ye i4 ornament either by carv- 
LL ing, drawing, or paint- 
aa ing. The essential dis- 
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tinction between these 
two classes of ornamental! 
detail is that the first 
is sectional design, the 
second design on a plane 
superficies. It is true 
that the mouldings, the 
flutings, and the other 
means of diversification 
of surfaces which come 
under the same head, and the object of 
which is to produce play of light and 
shade, and to emphasise lines of horizontal or 
vertical structure, are, when complete, ap- 
preciated by the eye as parts of a superficies ; 


4 > 4 


moulding of an Early English capital, for 
instance, does not show its whole profile ; the 
deep undercuttings which form the shadows 
are lost to the eye, and only appear as intervals 
of shadow; the profile at this part might be 
almost any shape, provided it recedes sufficiently 
from the face to produce the desired depth of 
shadow; and, as a matter of fact, these hollow 
portions of Gothic mouldings, which were often 
assumed by draughtsmen to be portions of 
circles until the cymagraph was applied to 
them, are very irregularly drawn, and mostly 
present no systematic or normal curve. It is 
needless to add that during the fervour of 
revived Mediwvalism, this fact was no sooner 
discovered than it was set down as one of the 
peculiar beauties of Gothic moulding, and all 
circles and regular curves were voted vulgar in 
comparison. No doubt, had it been discovered 
that all the curves in Mediaeval mouldings were 
truly strack from centres, it would equally have 
been asserted that this was the one true method, 
and the precision and exactitude of the masons 
of the Middle Ages would have been lauded as 
furnishing a model for us to follow. Fortu- 
nately, we are not all of us tied to precedent so 
much, and can judge the question on broader 
grounds. 

When mouldings are so placed that their 
profile is distinctly seen, there can be little 
question that their most refined effect will be 
produced by delicate curves which follow a true 


when the profile is on a tolerably large scale, 
the mathematical delineation of it by means of 
instruments is a further assistance towards 
securing that very delicate refinement and 
gradation of curve which is the peculiar beauty 
of the conic section curves, and in this respect 
we may say that measurement (taking that 
word in its broadest sense as the adoption of 
any means of geometrically exact delineation) 
may be an assistance to and even an important 
part of design. And as far as this applies to 
profile curves, it may also apply to those curves 
which, though not seen in profile in execution, 
are seen in nearly full light, and do not recede 
so much as to lose the requisite light to define 
their modelling. Take the flutings of acolumn, 
for instance; it may be worth while to profile 
these, when making the template, as true 
elliptical sections, for a more delicate gradation 
of light and shadow may be ensured by this 
means than can be attained either by segments 
of circles or by hand-drawn curves, and it is for 
the sake of shadow-gradation chiefly that mould- 
ings are introduced at all into architecture, or 
at least it is by shadow-gradation that they pro- 
duce their characteristic expression. 

When once these more delicate curves are 
introduced into the details of a building, they 
seem to have a claim to be carried out through- 
out it. The mere circle, at least in convex mould- 
ings, can hardly be intermingled with elliptical 
mouldings ; it is too strong for its company ; 
and the hand-drawn profiles which may accom- 





mathematical gradation, as is the case, for 


pany elliptic mouldings should follow their 


but they are designed in section, and thus a/| instance, with the best examples of the ovolo of 


peculiar element comes into the designer’s 
work,—the consideration of the actual effect 
when executed of profiles which are only seen 
as profiles when in the course of designing 
them, and when executed are never seen from 
that point of view, but only as surfaces pre- 
senting certain modifications of light and shade, 
from which the profiles can, by a practised eye, 
be approximately inferred, but which are some- 
times very deceptive in this way, and convey 
impressions to the eye considerably at variance 
with their actual forms. 

There is thus a curious discrepancy, in this 
class of work, between the manner in which it 
is looked at when in process of being designed, 
and that in which it is regarded when complete; 
and it is only probable in such a case that 
profiles would be often drawn to please the eye 
or the judgment when regarded as profiles, 
which would be no more effective in execution 
than a profile which might look much less 
Symmetrical and satisfactory to the eye in a 
sectional drawing. The exception to this is 
when the moulding is in such a position and of 
such design that its entire profile can be seen 
48 a profile when in situ, as in the case of the 
ovolo moulding of a Classic capital, Every 
moulding cannot be discerned in profile even in 





the Doric capital. In the case of mouldings on 

a small scale, it would be superfluous refinement 

to attempt this, as the eye can get as near toa 

true gradation as it is possible to estimate by 
the eye itself, which is all that is necessary. In 
profiles on a larger scale, such as that of the 
Doric capital just alluded to, the mathematical 
description of the curve is theoretically as 
necessary as in the case of a quadrant of a 
circle on the same scale: we want to have the 
curve perfect, and on a large scale the unaided 
hand is not sufficient, though it may approach 
nearer to perfection in drawing a long parabolic 
curve than in drawing a circle. There are two 
or three reasons for this; less change in the 
position of the hand is necessary for such long 
curves than for a quadrant or more of a circle ; 
and in segments of the parabola, hyperbola, or 
ellipse, as used for the outer profile of a mould- 
ing, there is no centre point, as there is in the 
quadrant of a circle, on either side of which the 
curve must be exactly equal. Perhaps it may 
be added that the ellipse and the other related 
conic curves approach more nearly in their out- 
line to the prevalent outlines in natural bodies, 
and especially of the human figure ; and there 
may probably be some connexion between the 
love of and study of the nude figure by the 














Greeks in sculpture, and their preference for 


character, and partake of their refinement and 
delicacy of curve. This is the case with the 
best Greek mouldings; the refinements of com- 
pound curvature are carried out throughout 
them, and they left it to the Romans to be 
content with large and mechanically-designed 
circular contours. For this reason it has been 
very truly said (by Owen Jones) that though 
on a first glance at the buildings en masse there 
might not seem so much difference between a 
Greek temple and its Roman copy, especially 
as there is often a great scale about the latter 
which adds to its effect, a few mouldings taken 
from each would suffice to show that the Greeks 
were a people of far higher refinement in per- 
ception and execution alike. In the Mediaeval 
mouldings we have something which is of a 
higher type than Roman detail; but they are 
so by virtue of their boldness, effectiveness, and 
the perception which they show as to the best 
way of handling the material used. They are, 
however, the least scientifically drawn of all 
that we have been mentioning. It is true that 
the refinement of the Greek profiles would 
have been thrown away in coarse stone, or at 
least could not have lasted long; but the 
Gothic mouldings might have been more truly 
and scientifically profiled than they usually are, 
without being any less effective in result, and 
so far their record is against them, and leads 








* See p. 230, ante, 


elliptical rather than circular curves in the 
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to the conclasion that their merits have been a 
little exaggerated. They show greater variety, 
however, than those of any school of Classic 
architecture. 

An intermediate class of ornament between 
mouldings and free ornamental design is that 
which consists in repetition of some very small 
and simple unit, or of a simple geometrical 


form, such as a square panel. 

measurement is the very essence of the design, 
and must be carried out with minute precision. 
The taste for Japanese whims and irregularities, 
probably, has led some persons to imagine that 


there is a kind of charm im having ornament of | 


this description looking asif it had been intended 
to be regular, but had been carelessly earned 


. ~ ioctl 
out. We have even seen it asserted that in) 


Greek repetition ornaments, such as the bead 
and reel, the carver made no attempt at 
precise verisimilitude in each repetition, but 
was content to leave slight differences, and 
that the design gained in effect by these irregu- 
larities. This we 
The effect of the ornament consists in precise 


; . ’ . ’ 
tance to be pure nonse ds 


and regular repetition, and there is every | 


appearance, in executed antique examples of 


this kind of ornament, of the intention to make | 
uniform and mechanically | 


When an | 


each member as 
correct as possible; and rightly so. 
ornament is used obviously as a repeating orna- 
ment, 


, 
COoOmpPpicte. 


another thing; but repetition is repetition, an 
effect per se, and should be carried out fully or 
avoided altogether. 

When we come to the domain of decorative 
design properly so called, we find, among work 
which can be included in that category, almost 
imaginable degree from purely geometri- 
cal to purely naturalistic work. 
metric side we have Saracenic ornament, which, 
althongh it shows considerable beauty of free- 
hand work in smal! details, is in its main lines 
and motives almost entirely the outcome of 
** measurement. it is ornamental effect 
resulting from geometrical puzzles, and though 
it must be admitted that its general effect is 

really much more of 


every 


admirable, there is 
ingenuity and contrivance about it than of pure 
taste or invention. It looks exceedingly rich 
and intricate, but its intellectual value has 
certainly been over-rated. It is a proof of the 
usefulness that geometry may have in pro- 
7 rnament; an ornament which, when the 
mce given, can be enriched to almost any 
degree by merely a little modification and 
multiplication of the subordinate details. The 
case is more complex when we come to consider 
rnament which 1s not so confessedly based on 
geometry. Owen Jones, indeed, contended that 
ornament is based on geometrical spacing and 
figures; but when he wrote Japan had not been 
discovered. The question whether all ornament 
is or should be so geometrically based or not 
is the very one we are examining here. How 
far is “‘measurement”’ the necessary or proper 
basis of decorative design ? 
On the whole, the principal of equal spacing 
and repetition must be held to underlie most 
surface ornament that has existed. The very 
simplest and what may be called the embryo 
idea of ornament is that formed by the repe- 
tition of some form, however simple, on the 
opposite side of a centre line. Forms which, 
when first sketched, of themselves hardly pre- 
sent much appearance of what we usually call 
ornament, seem to assume this sometimes in a 
degree surprisingly disproportionate to their 
first promise, when doubled so as to form two 
halves of a symmetrical whole. The kaleido- 
scope is a sufficient illustration of this; and the 
reason for it is that the symmetrical repetition 
suggests the idea of “design,” in the signifi- 
cation of thought and deliberate intent. applied 
by the designer in arranging his materials. 
This idea of deliberate and considered arrange- 
ment is carried further when we find a design 
arranged so as to repeat itself over a large 
surface in regular spacing, and it is this element 
which Owen Jones thought must be alwavs 
present in ornament. There is no doubt that 
it does characterise most of the surface orna- 
ment existing in the world, and that by this 
means of repetition a very good decorative 
effect may be produced with very simple 
materials ; and it is equally certain that purely 
naturalistic forms imitated, without symmetrical 
arrangement or repetition of any kind, are not 
Ornament, and for this reason, that ornament 


ue is 0 


7 
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In this case | 


its repetition should appear perfect and | 
Whether it is avery worthy employ- | 
ment for a man to be engaged in cutting so| 
many hundred repetitions of the same form is | 


On the geo- | 


| must include the application of human thought 
and contrivance,—what we signify more briefly 
by the appropriate word “ design.” Mere 
imitation of nature, however good, is not this, 
has not this quality of human invention. 
lt is only more or less good imitation. The 
‘vases illustrated in last week's Builder 

(page 249, ante, “ Modern English Pottery ’’) 
may serve to illustrate this. The first Doulton 
| ware specimen is ornamented with sprigs which 
are partially naturalistic, at all events not sym- 
metrical, but they are symmetrically arranged 
in relation to the general division into partes of 
the whole vase. The next one, “ Doulton’s 
silicon ware,” has for the elements of its orna- 
‘ment a few very simple forms, but they are 
arranged symmetrically on a @efinite plan; 
‘‘measurement”’ pervades in every detail, and 
here, again, as in the Saracenic patterns, mea- 
surement prodaces ornament and the appear- 
‘ance of design. The elements of the ornament 
‘are but four or five very small isolated forms, 








.| which, if merely figured on the surface without 


arrangement, or drawn on paper, no one would 
care about in the least; but these, symme- 
trically spaced and repeated, form ornament, 
and withal very pleasing ornament. On the 
other hand, the jar figured at the bottom of the 
page, by Brown-Westhead, Moore, & Co., is 
_wreathed with a perfectly naturalistic raised 
modelling of wreaths of flowers and birds: very 
pretty work, but not ornament; it is sculpture, 
it has no relation to its position or to the object 
on which it is placed, and no arrangement 
showing design. It is pictorial art, a higher 
| thing in itself, possibly, than ornament, but also 
|a different thing, and not to be confounded 
| with ornament or applied in the same manner. 
It is imitative work, not the application of the 
'mind of the designer towards producing an 
-effect of hisown. That is what ornament is: 
it is not the painting of an imitative repetition 
ifrom nature, but the invention of the orna- 
|mentist acting on hints from nature. And 
hence the mere adoption of a flower or spray in 
naturalistic form, and its regular repetition over 


a 


(@ Space, as we see so often in wall-papers, 


hardly deserves the name of ornament. There 
is no thought in it: it is merely the mechanical 
repetition of a natural form. To raise it to the 
quality of design, properly so called, it should 





be treated by the designer in such & manner as 
to make it his own, and to make it appear as if 
it were intended and calculated for symmetrical 
repetition. 

We wish, however, to suggest the question 
whether symmetrical spacing and repetition is 
always, according to the usual dictum, neces- 
sarily an element of ornamental design. It 
enables us to make ornament, so far as it goes, 
and satisfactory ornament, out of very simple 
elements. And when used, it should be frankly 
used, and allowed to show itself as repetition, 
and not elude observation. There is rather a 
fashion at present for semi-naturalistic wall- 
papers and wall-diapers, which are in reality 
pieces of repetition in regular spacing, but 
which are adroitly contrived so as to “hide 
their joinings,” as far as possible, and appear 
at first glance like one continued floral pattern 
meandering all over the wall. This is all very 
well at first glance, but when the eye notices 
the same spray, the same half-open bud or 
crumpled leaf, apparently with so much of the 
freedom of nature, repeating itself conscien- 
tiously every 2 ft. or 3 ft. apart, there is a 
feeling of incongruity in finding a pattern, 
apparently so natural, to be in reality so 
artificial. If there is repetition, let the repeti- 


final and possibly heretical suggestion to make, 
in the form of a question, whether this same 
resource of repetition so constant in surface 
ornament, may not be after all a concession to 
circumstances rather than a necessary element. 
That is to say, it is well to have a small bit of 
really good design and repeat it over a whole 
surface. Would it not, after all, be still better to 
have a good design which, without repetition, 
will spread itself over and fill the whole 
surface? There seems to be a tacit feeling 
in favour of this idea implied in that very 
attempt to give that effect to recent wall-paper 
designs to which we have just referred. 
Practical considerations would make it impos- 
sible, certainly, to carry out design on this large 
scale often. It would require much more 
thought on the part of the designer, in the first 
place. It is one thing to fill four square feet of 
surface with ornament; another thing to fill 





400: and it would, of course, be enormously 


tion be marked, not evaded. But we have one 


ee 


more expensive in execution: but it would bea 


much higher act of decorative creation to make 
as it were, one growth of the whole ornamental 
design. In such a case the element of measure. 
ment would come in in the details, which should 
be clean and symmetrical, no attempts at jy). 
tating the actual growth of natural foliage, ),; 
a creation of the designer's, founded on natura) 
types or principles, and treated with the pre- 
cision of the draughtsman, just as in the case of 
Greek honeysuckle detail. Bat, instead of merely 
repeating such detail as this in regalar sucees. 
sion, the designer would give it a growth of jt, 
own and make it. spread, freely and withon: 
repetition, over the whole space to be covered, 
and thus at last escape from the trammels of 
ménsuration. It is but seldom that such ay 
attempt could be made, but it would be worth 
trying when circumstances admitted of it. 








ST. ANNE’S SCHOOLS COMPETITION, 


Tue St. Anne’s Society having procured y 
site at Redhill for the erection of new schools. 
and offered premiums of 2501., 1501. and 100). 
for the three best designs for such schools, the 
plans sent in competition have been on view 
during part of this week at the present schools 
at Streatham-hill. 

It may not be out of place to say a word 
about the society and the object for which 
the proposed buildings are to be erected, about 
which, probably, many of our readers know 
nothing. It was founded in the first year of 
the reign of the queen after whom it is named, 
when some gentlemen formed themselves into 
a society for clothing and educating twelve 
boys, the sons of parents reduced to a neces- 
sitous condition; and a school-house was pro- 
vided in the parish of St. Anne and St. Agnes, 
Aldersgate. In 1790 a girls’ school was added 
to this establishment, the number being 
limited at first to thirteen girls. The namber 
increased as the funds of the society increased, 
and in 1820 thirty boys and thirty-two girls 
were under instruction. These numbers have 
not been increased since, as the town school 
afforded no further accommodation ; but in 1795 
a country school or asylum was established in 
connexion with the original charity, and located 
first at Lavenham, a place well known to 
architects for its magnificent church. Among 
those concerned in founding the country schoo! 
were Wilberforce and Whitbread. This new 
establishment at first accommodated twenty 
boys, who were selected from the town school, 
to which it was, therefore, a kind of “ chapel-of- 
ease,” so to speak; but before long the princi- 
ple of admission was changed, and the country 
asylum was rendered independent of the town 
school, and received inmates who were eligible 
according to the conditions from any part of 
the country. After a few years, the asylum 
was removed to Peckham, in Surrey, where it 
remained till 1825, when the present building 
at Streatham-hill was in part constracted for 
the accommodation of a matron, a master, 4 
mistress, 100 boys, and 50 girls. Since then the 
numbers of those desiring and having claim to 
admission increased very largely, and in 1855 
the building was considerably added to and 
brought to its present state by the addition of 
new dormitories, lavatories, &c., at a cost of 
4,0001., and the school now contains 200 boys 
and 147 girls, and the necessity for enlargement 
has again made itself felt. The committee are 
now proposing to rebuild entirely, on a site 
further from London, and hence the present 
competition. 

The instructions to competing architects 
required a building with accommodation for the 
number of boys and girls named above, at 4 
cost of not more than 35,0001., including every- 
thing except furniture. 

From a considerable number of plans sub- 
mitted in competition, the committee have 
selected, for the first premium, that with the 
motto “ By Study,” by Messrs. Crickmay & Son; 
the second premium is awarded to that marked 
“Per Se,” by Mr. Matthew Wyatt and Mr. 
T. 8S. Archer; and the third to that marked 
“Economy,” which is by Mr. Rovedino. 
The problem is not a very difficult one 1 
planning : it is the provision of a double school, 
for boys and girls, connected with certain por 
tions, viz., the dining-hall and the administra- 
tion department, which are equally related to 
both schools. The placing of these in the 
centre and the schools at opposite wings see™s, 
therefore, the almost inevitable arrangement. 





As the schools for boys and for girls are nv 
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required to accommodate the same ee 
the rooms required are not a Sad ~_ 
either, even apart from numbers, the P pre Pc 
not naturally suggest a a becomes pee a. 
ment on either side of the centre, and t ted 
well as considerations relating to arc sar To na 
expression, seem to point naturally to . is ~ 

treatment of the boys’ and the girls a e 
authors of the first premiated designs, owever, 
do not seem to have regarded it in this way, as 
they have treated the building as a block with 
almost entirely symmetrical wings | on either 
side of acentre. The style selected is “* Queen 
which, considering the history of the 
‘nstitution, is perhaps the most suitable eesthe- 
tically, and not unsuitable practically. The 
hnilding is very plain; there is & short tower 
over the central entrance, which appears (ac- 
cording to one of the sections) to be utilised for 
an extract ventilation flue from the dormitories 
generally ; on either side of this extends the 
main longitudinal block, containing administra- 
tive and residential rooms and a long corridor, 
and the working-rooms for boys and girls re- 
spectively form a cross block at either end of 
the long one. Behind the centre of the longi- 
block are kitchen-offices, pantries, 
&e., and behind these, again, the large 
dining-hall, with an open-timber roof, and 
reached by short passages out of the prin- 


Anne,’ 


tudina! 





cipal corridor, which passages ran outside of 


the pantries, &c., on either side, so that these | 
rooms are only, apparently, lighted by borrowed | 


light from the passages, which does not look 
very well. The boys’ block contains school- 
rooms for senior and janior boys, capable of 
being divided into class-rooms ; the girls’ block, 
schoolroom, work-room, and mausic-room, the 
latter being divided into small rooms, with, we 
hope, some special means in the division walls 
for deadening sound,—and with a common 
passage running before them. It is with regret 
that we see a music-room provided for the girls 
only, and none for the boys, so that the com- 
mittee are still under the common delusion that 
music is essentially a female “ accomplishment,” 
and that no special opportunities for learning it 


, 


need be afforded to boys,—in which idea they | 


are decidedly behind the age. The assistant 
master's and mistress’s sitting-rooms are agree- 
ably arranged in bay-windowed rooms, project- 
ing from the principal corridor in the longi- 
tudinal block; but the latrines, which also open 


| 








plan of the separate infirmary is much better 
than in the first premiated one. The style is 
more ornate, embodying what is now sometimes 
called “ Free Classic,” consisting in a remini- 
scence of Jacobean, with other touches of more 
modern type. We do not admire it very much 
however, and the double towers and cupolas, 
one on either side of the centre entrance, look 
rather pretentious and useless. The chapel is 
in the same style as the rest of the building, 
and is made to group with it. On the whole, 
this seems to us the best plan of the set, but its 
architectural treatment is more costly and not 
very refined, and, on the whole, less suited to 
the class of building than that of “ By Studv.” 

In the case of the third premiated design, 
“Economy,” we confess we can hardly see the 
claim it has to be put in the running with the 
two others at all, as it is much inferior to them, 
though it may be admitted that if the third 
premium was bound to be given there is, per- 
haps, no other set worth consideration to which 
there is not some more decided objection than 
could be urged against this one. The “ economy” 
seems to consist in reducing the rooms mostly 
to very narrow proportions, in fact, cutting 
down the area of floor as far as possible, in a 
manner which necessitates very long blocks 
and a considerable spreading out of the build- 
ing over the ground, which would be by no 
means convenient in the general working of the 
school; and even if the schoolrooms and play- 
grounds have sufficient area, it is in a bad form, 
long and narrow ; and the spreading out of the 
administrative department along a set of small 
rooms the whole length of the very long main 
corridor is not convenient or desirable. The 
chapel, which ought to be equally connected 
with both sides of the school, is placed rather as 
if it belonged to the girls’ department. The 
plan altogether wants concentration. 

The choice unquestionably lies between “ By 











DR. SCHLIEMANN’S NEW EXCAVATIONS 
IN THE TROAS. 

At the thirteenth annual congress of tho 
German Anthropologists, which has just been 
held at Frankfort-on-the- Main, Dr. Schliemann 
read an important paper upon his latest excava- 
tions on the site of ancient Troy. In the course 
of his remarks the learned gentleman said :— 
Three years ago I was under the belief that I 
had for ever tinished the excavations at Troy, 
and I thought I had proved that the sinall 
settlement, the substructure of whose houses I 
had found at an average depth of 8 métreg 
underneath the remains of four later cities, 
lying one above another, must necessarily be 
the Troy which had been rendered immortal by 
Homer. Subsequently, however, doubts arose 
in my mind, and it soon became impossible for 
me to believe that the poet could have repre- 
sented a diminutive settlement, which was 
capable at the utmost of accommodating three 
thousand inhabitants, as a great and powerful 
city, with an acropolis capable, for ten long 
years, of defying the united army of all Greece, 
and only conquered at last by cunning. Accord- 
ingly I determined to make an additional five 
months’ search, in order finally to settle thig 
very important question. For this purpose I 
secured the services of two eminent architects. 
One of these was Herr Wilhelm Dorpfeld, of 
Berlin, who, for a period of four years, had 
conducted the technical portion of the German 
excavations at Olympia. The other was Herr 
Joseph Hofler, of Vienna. They had both 
received premiums from the Government in 
order to pay visits for the purpose of study in 
Italy. 

Through the kind intercession of the German 
Chancellor, I received a new and more liberal 
firman from the Sultan, permitting me to make 
archaeological researches anywhere in the Troas. 


Study” and “Per Se,” and so far there is; Armed with this authority, I commenced the 


nothing to complain of in the decision. 
the authors of the last-named shown more 
refinement and simplicity in their archi- 
tectural treatment, we should have had little 
hesitation in pronouncing theirs to be the 
most to be recommended. As it is, the 
merits of the two are rather’ evenly 
balanced. Among the others, “Comme il 


faut” deserves credit for hard work bestowed 


on a very elaborate set of drawings, unfortu- | 


out of this corridor, are not so well placed, and | nately of doubtfal merit in regard either 


require m 
There 
the systematic ventilation of the dormitories, 
which occupy most of the first and second 
floors. The infirmary, a separate building, 
is not very well planned; it is in a cross form, 
one wing for kitchen, &c., one for ordinary ill- 
another for infections diseases, the 
fourth contains the day-room: in this block the 
treatment of the latrines is more satisfactory, 
but the meeting of the four departments 
at the centre of a cross plan is by no means 
in keeping with the best sanitary principles 
of planning such a building. The chapel 
is placed apart from the main building, and 
in no sort of relation to it, and is in Gothic 
style. This is architecturally a mistake. 
There is no reason whatever for having the 
chapel in different style to that of the rest of 
the building. It requires a special design and 
treatment, but not a special style. The authors, 
by the way, exhibit two sets of plans, and it is 
the alternative set that has been accepted ; the 
two differ, however, in no material points, but 
only in the smaller area of some of the rooms 
in the alternative one, the main object of which 
is 4 certain degree of economy. We question 
whether the committee have done wisely in 
preferring the smaller plan ; the saving will not 
be much, and space is a great matter. 

__ The authors of “ Per Se” have adopted the 
idea, which we prefer, of treating the boys’ 
and girls’ sides differently; the dining-hall and 
the administrative department come in the 
centre, but symmetry is nearly discarded other- 
wise, and the different portions of the plan are 
arranged rather with regard to their relation to 
One another and to the convenient fitting to- 
gether of the various buildings. Covered play- 
grounds are added outside the school-room 


nesses, 


departments, and a swimming-bath behind 
2 dining-hall: all which are desirable ad- 
juncts. 


: The plan, though not to appearance 
quite so simple as the first - named one, 
8 good a one in the main, and 
m some details, such as the placing and 
arrangement of the latrines, it is better; the 





appears to have been consideration for | 


ore decisive isolation and ventilation.|to plan or design; “ Rath-haus” is a pretty 


and architecturally clever design, with its plan 
very compact, but the arrangement of the 
buildings around quadrangles, and very small 
ones too, is a fatal objection. “ Standard” 
sends some good drawing, including a pretty 
perspective view, but the plan is rambling 
and not practical. There are several other 
agreeable drawings, but nothing in planning 
that is not open to a good deal of criti- 
cism, and the committee seem to have been 
well advised in the award of the premiums, and 
to have made the choice on practical grounds. 
Mr. Whichcord was appointed the 


The Committee did not bind themselves to em- 
ploy the author of the first premium design 
necessarily, but to employ one of the three, on 
his giving satisfactory evidence of his experi- 
ence, and producing a builder’s estimate not 
exceeding his own by more than 10 per cent. 
There seems to have been every effort to single 
out the best work and to deal perfectly fairly 
with the competitors, which is more than can 
be said of all architectural competitions. 








The “Novelty” Theatre. — The new 
theatre which has been for some time In course 
of erection in Great Queen-street, Lincoln s Inn 
Fields (nearly opposite the Freemasons Tavern), 
is approaching completion, and will, it is ex- 
pected, be opened about the middle of a 
It is the property of a limited company, © 
which Mr. James Albery, the dramatist, 1s 
one of the directors. The theatre, which is 
about the size of the “ Vaudeville, in the 
Strand, will be lighted by electricity. It has 
been erected from the designs of Mr. Thomas 
Verity, architect, the contractors being Messrs. 


Kirk & Randall, of Woolwich. 





disqualification,—a very wholesome regulation. | 
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| condition. 
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Had | excavations afresh in Hissarlik. on the lst of 


March this year. I employed 150 men on the 
work, and that remained the number of my 
labourers throughout up to the finish. I further 
received the assistance of a considerable number 
of vehicles, drawn by horses and oxen, to carry 
away the rubbish. As the country where the 
work was carried on was most insecure, I re- 
ceived, during the whole period of the excava- 
tions, the protection of eleven gendarmes, whose 
pay amounted to 30/. a month. Fortunately, 
| had had mv old wooden cottage looked after 
since the spring of 1879, and I now found it, as 
well as my tools and implements, still in good 
' With the exception of the three 
first days, we had, without cessation throughout 


‘all March and April, a cold north wind, which 
‘everv dav became a regular storm, and drove 


: 
' 
’ 
‘ 
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} 
j 
' 
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assessor, and among the conditions of the com- | sculptured ré 
petition it was laid down that until the decision | known or 

was made public no competitor should send any | latter a ™ , 
drawings, photographs, or printed statements | notice, as It ap 
to any member of the Committee, under pain of | small and 


i 
i 
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‘architects 











the dust into everybody's eyes, and was almost 
the death of us through the cold. 

One of our first labours was to lay bare all 
the foundations of Greek and Roman buildings 
in the part of Hissarlik till then unexplored. 
We also had to collect the sculptured blocks 


professional | belonging to these edifices as well as other 


mains belonging to buildings un- 
imperfectly identified. Among the 
all Doric temple deserves particular 
pears to be identical with that 
shrine of Pallas 
Athene which, according to Strabo (vi., 593), 
was seen here by Alexander the Great. The 
are. however, of opinion that the 
remains of the sculptured blocks belonging to 
this building are not archaic enough to have 
belonged to the temple of the goddess just 
mentioned, which, according to Herodotus 
(vii., 43), was visited by Xerxes. Of the later 
buildings, the oldest is a large Doric temple of 
marble. It is to this temple that the splendid 
metope belongs which I discovered here ten 
years ago, and which represents I hoebus Apollo 
with the quadriga of the sun, and which is om 
deposited with the Trojan Collection in ese 
This temple is without doubt identical wit 
that which Strabo (vii., 593) tells us was built 
here by Lysimachos. As it is by far the largest 
of all the temples, I entirely agree with the 
architects that 1t must necessarily be the ag 
of Pallas Athene, the protective goddess oO 
I may here mention that, according to 
the evidence given by the architects, I was 
quite mistaken in supposing that I had de- 
stroyed the temple of Pallas coven apt 
ago. It was only the substructure of a _ 
Stoa, which I was compelled to destroy : order 
to reach the older remains mye gu 
the buildings which can be identified, 


ineonsiderable 


Ilium. 
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further mention a marble Doric portico of the 
Roman period, of which some steps still 
remained in situ. 
Doric style are also worth noting, as well asa 
very large beautiful marble gate of the Acro- 
polis, in which both the Ionic and Corinthian 
orders were represented. Sculptured blocks 
belonging to all these structures are to be seen 
in abundance in the neighbouring churchyards 
of Halil Kisi and Kum Kisi, where they have 
been used as gravestones. 

Far largerthan any of these edifices is the huge 
theatre I have excavated. 
the solid rock immediately to the east of the 
Acropolis. 


was capable of accommodating upwards of | the second. 
On the stage side, the sub-| this, however, as the third city was erected 


6,000 spectators. 
structures of which is well preserved, I found 


Corinthian, Doric, and Ionie orders, as well as | depth. 


It is hewn out of. 


| part of the third city, with which they had 
| nothing todo. What had led us astray was the 


Two smaller buildings in the | immense mass of rubbish, consisting of burnt 


bricks, that lay upon the ruins of the second 
city, which had been destroyed by some 
tremendous catastrophe. This rubbish quite 
had the appearance of having originated from 
houses that had been destroyed by some terrible 
conflagration. In truth, however, it is nothing 
more than the ruins of brick walls which had 
been first built up of lumps of unburnt clay, 
‘and had afterwards, for the sake of greater 
solidity, been burnt by great fires simultaneously 
; The city that had been 





lighted on both sides. 


It overlooks the Hellespont, and | burnt down, therefore, was not the third, but 


The layer of rubbish belonging to 


‘immediately upon it, is but trifling, often being 
countless fragments of marble pillars of the | only from one-sixth to one-fifth of a métre in 


That the walls above mentioned were 


immense masses of chips and fragments of | first erected of clay, and that this was after- 


marble statues, and a lime-kiln, in which all the 
statues appear to have been burnt to make lime 
of. A head and numerous hands and feet of 
statues; a relief-medallion on which is repre- 
sented the she-wolf suckling Remus and Romu- 
lus: and a fountain adorned, with a Gorgon 


Se ine ee 


head, are among the remaining evidences of the | 


former splendour of this theatre. 
to the Roman period, and was probably con- 
structed by Svila or Julius Cesar. 

In the countless shafts and pits I sank in the 
Lower City to the east, south, and west of the 
Acropolis, I found the substructures of nume- 
rous large buildings belonging to the Macedonian 
or Roman period. One, which was covered with 
beautiful marble tablets and adorned with a 
long row of granite pillars, was probably the 
Forum. In many of the houses of Novum 
[lium we uncovered mosaic floors or pavements, 
all of which are unfortunately more or less de- 
stroyed. In all the pits and shafts to the south 
and west outside Hissarlik, I found beneath the 
Hellenic and Roman buildings, large quantities 
of broken earthenware dating from the oldest 
prehistorical settlements. In one shaft imme- 
diately to the south of the Acropolis there was 
found a well-preserved piece of relief-sculpture 


It belongs | 





belonging to the Roman period, and containing | 


a representation of Hercules as well as a headless 
figure. 

The most remarkable discoveries I made, 
were in the three lowest pre-historic settle- 
ments, on the hill of the Acropolis. My two 
architects proved beyond any doubt that the 
first settlers here only erected one or two large 
buildings, which were enclosed by a high wall, 
2 métres in thickness, and consisting of small 
stones united with mud or clay. A considerable 
portion of the ruins of this are to be seen in 
my large northern pit. The length of this first 
settlement did not exceed 46 métres, and its 
breadth cannot have been more considerable. 
The architecture of the buildings of this first 
settlement is still a complete mystery to my 
architects, for at distances of 3} métres, 5} 
métres, and 6 métres, we have five parallel 
inner walls, about four-fifths of a métre in 
thickness, which have no cross walls, and there- 
fore form long halls. However, we were only 
able to lay them open to the width of my long 
northern pit, or to about the length of 30 métres. 
The walls consist of small stones, mixed with 
earth, and in several parts their ornamentation 
is still preserved. 

We may assume, with the greatest probability, 
that this first settlement is one of the lower 
cities, and that it extended in a southerly and 
westerly direction. In fact, the earthenware 
articles, found there in the lowest layer in my 
pits and shafts are identical with those of the 
first settlement of the Acropolis, and leave 
hardly a doubt about the position of the place. 
This first settlement appears to have stood here 
for many centuries, as the rabbish there had 
gradually collected to a height of 24 métres. 
From this first city I have brought away an 
axe made of nephrite, and two earthenware 
articles, one of which, at any rate, is orna- 
mented with an owl’s head. 

My architects have also demonstrated that 
Herr Burnouf and I had not correctly distin- 
guished and kept separate the ruins of the two 
following settlements; that is, the second and 
third cities. 
the walls, which are three métres in depth, and 
consisted of large blocks as part of the founda- 
tions of the second city, but we had not classi- 
fied with the latter the layer of burnt ruins 
lying immediately above, and which really 
belongs to it, but had reckoned these ruins as 


wards burnt, is confirmed partly by the circum- 
stance that the clay mortar between the bricks 
is burnt precisely in the same manner as the 
bricks themselves, and partly by the fact that 
the upper parts of the walls are the least burnt, 
—often, indeed, hardly at all so. 

Besides the three temples, although I have 
unearthed almost the entire Acropolis within 
its walls, 1 have discovered only three, or at 
most four, buildings of large dimensions. 
Owing to the large number of these rooms and 
their ground-plan, we conclude that these were 
dwelling-houses. How many houses there were 
it was, however, impossible precisely to deter- 
mine without first making out a plan of the 
entire Acropolis. This, however, unfortunately, 
the War Minister at Constantinople most strictly 
forbade us to prepare. He feared we had come 
only to get plans of the fortress of Kum Kaleh, 
distant about four or five miles from Hissarlik, 
and quite invisible from the latter place, and 
that we were only using the excavations at 
Troy as a pretext for effecting criminal pur- 
poses. He accordingly caused the military 
guard constantly to keep watch over us, and 
their orders were to prevent us from taking 
measurements of the house walls at Troy by 
means of tape or cord, and even from making 
drawings within the excavations themselves. 
The Tarkish Commissioner, in fact, had been 
charged to take my architects prisoners to Con- 
stantinople if they attempted clandestinely to 
take the most trivial drawing or measurement. 
I hope that the German Chancellor will be able 
to find means of removing these petty 
hindrances to the advance of antiquarian 
science, for the chargé d'affaires at Constan- 
tinople wrote to inform me that he was unable 
to obtain any concessions in this direction. 

All the above-mentioned buildings on the hill 
of Hissarlik were surrounded by a fortified wall, 
composed of large and small stones mixed with 
earth. On the south and south-west side this 
wall is preserved. It served as the foundation 
of an extensive brick wall, which was probably 
provided with a number of towers. This founda- 
tion is laid under an angle of 60°. Its perpen- 
dicular height is 7} métres, while the oblique 
surface measures 9 métres. On the northern 
side the foundation consists of very large blocks. 
As this side overlooks the plain, the great wall, 
the upper part of which was built of brick, 
doubtless presented an imposing aspect, and 
probably led the Trojans to attribute it to 
Poseidon and Apollo. 

The second settlement upon the hill formed 
only the Acropolis, while to the south-east, 
south, and south-west, lay the adjoining lower 
city. The existence of this lower city is first 
proved by the wall which runs in a south- 
easterly direction, and which, unlike the oblique 
fortified wall of the Acropolis, stood quite per- 
pendicular. It consisted of large unhewn blocks, 
with small stones in the interstices. The ex- 
istence of the lower city is also confirmed by 
the circumstance that, in the lowest layers on 
the platean below the castle hill, a great mass 
of pre-historic terra-cottas have beenfound. In 
form and material the latter are identical with 
those of the second settlement upon Hissarlik. 
Another fact telling in the same direction is 
found in the arrangements of the south-western 





, | gate. 
We had quite correctly regarded | 


In the second settlement there is but 
one simple appliance for closing it, while the 
settlers belonging to the third city had added 
two more, because it then no longer opened into 
the lower city, but directly into the open 
country, as there was no lower city during the 
third settlement. A further proof of the exist- 





ence of a lower city is the presence of three 


- Sets 
gates. W e had already found on the south-east 
side a gate of the third city, in the middle of 
which was the sacrificial altar depicted in 1 
“Tlios,” plate No. 6. One métre and a hait 
below this we found the third great gate of the 
second settlement, which, however, appears 
only to have been erected after the second gate 
had been burnt down and covered with rubbish 
A much more weighty argument, however, jp 
favour of the existence of a lower city is to be 
found in the number and arrangement of the 
buildings situate within the Acropolis. 

Since, however, none of the later cities, down 
to the time of the erection of Novum Ilium, had 
a lower town, the ruins of that belonging to the 
second settlement stood deserted for many 
centuries. The brick walls were broken up 
and the bricks were applied for new buildings 
upon Hissarlik. I now believe the traditioy 
mentioned by Strabo (xiii. 599), according to 
which Archacanax, of Mitylene, built the wa})< 
of Sigeion with the stones of Troy, for by these 
only the stones of the lower town of the second 
settlement and probably the stones of the walls. 
can be meant. In spite, therefore, of my 
extensive excavations in the lower town of 
Novum Ilium, it is only natural that I found no 
stones or bricks belonging to the lower town of 
the second settlement, although in several! spots 
I found the natural rock levelled and prepared 
upon which that wall must have stood. In the 
upper town I found large masses of slate tablets 
which at one time served to cover the floors 
here, as I found many of them still in sity. 
But that all the clayey floors were covered with 
such tablets is not probable, for many of them 
in the great catastrophe were melted and 
received on the surface a glass-like appearance 
owing to the silica contained in the clay. In 
my opinion, this could not have happened if the 
floors had been covered with slate tablets. 

Of gold, we found this time only a smal! 
diadem and an ear-ring of the usual Trojan 
shape, and in addition an ornamental sceptre- 
top. Of silver articles, we found four or five 
pins and numerous ear-rings, which through 
chlorine had been welded together. I also dis- 
covered at the spot marked “r’”’ in plan I. of 
my “ llios”’ a small deposit of bronze articles, 
consisting of two square nails, respectively ‘0 
métre and ‘18 métre in length; six weil-pre- 
served armlets, two of which are of threefold 
form; three small battle-axes, of from ‘105 to 
‘120 métre in length, two of which have a hole 
pierced through them at one end; also another 
battle-axe, ‘230 métre in length. All these axes 
are Of the usual Trojan form. I further found 
three small, well-preserved knives, a dagger, 
‘22 métre long, of which the handle is square, 
and which was, doubtless, fixed either in wood 
or bone. This dagger in the great fire had been 
bent round. Our find also includes a lance- 
head and an exceedingly singular cast ring, of 
about the size of our table-napkin rings. It is 
‘045 métre broad, its diameter being ‘068 métre. 
It is marked into five divisions, each with a cross. 
By far the most important object found, how- 
ever, was a bronze idol, of the most primitive 
form, ornamented with an owl’s head. One hand 
rests upon the breast,—it appears to be a 
female idol,—the other arm is broken off. 
Behind, it has a support seeming, probably, 
simply to maintain the idol in an upright 
position. Its dimensions are °155 meétre in 
height, the weight being 440 grammes. | con- 
sider it probable that this bronze figure is a copy 
or imitation of the celebrated Palladium, which 
was of wood. It is fortunately broken into three 
pieces, and it is to this circumstance that on 
dividing our find with the Turkish Government 
I obtained this portion of it, as the three 
pieces were covered with dust, and by an inex: 
perienced eye could not be made out. Terra- 
cotta quarters we found in considerable numbers, 
twenty-six of them in one heap, in front of 
Temple A. We also found many beautifully 
polished axes of diorite, besides five of beautiful 
nephrite ; further, numerous hand-millstones of 
trachyte, mortars and pestles, countless corn 
crushers of granite, porphyry, and 80 on. 
There were also numerous battering-balls of 
hematite, one of them weighed 1,130 grammes, 
another found in the third, 520 grammes. In 
ivory, I found a remarkable article with five 
projecting half-spheres, like No. 983 in my 
“Tlios.” Wealso found two knife-handles in the 
form of pigs or dogs, like No. 517 in the “ Ilios. 
In earthenware I found various specimens of ow!- 
urns and tripod vases, as in former excavations. 
Particular interest attaches to the excavations 





I carried on this year in four so-called tombs of 
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Trojan heroes. For per mission to ps 
two at the foot of the promontory 0 R ee ; 

epecting Which tradition ascribes the ‘arger 
chiles, and the smaller to Patroclus, 2001. 
cating was demanded of me three years ago. 
1 “received the same permission for 3. 
I reached the rock at the depth of 
64 metres. I there discovered a bronze pont 
head without barbs, in which there is sti seen 
the tops of the little flanges used to fasten it to 
the shaft. I likewise found there an iron nail 
and a mass of fragments of earthenware made 
by hand, ‘which was only slightly burnt, being 
thick and heavy, and of grey or black colour ; 
are similar to what are found in Hissarlik 
underneath the Macedonian walls, but their age 
‘¢ difficult to determine. Similar fragments 
of? pottery are also found in the grave of 
Patroclus, which, therefore, appears to belong to 
the same epoch as that of Achilles. As in all 
tumuli previously explored by me, I failed to 
fnd any trace of bones, ashes, or carbonised 
remains in these two heroic tombs. The third 
excavation I carried out was in the tumulus on 
the opposite shore of the Hellespont, near the 
ruins of Eleus. The tradition of all antiquity 
ascribed this to the hero Protesilacs. It is 
now popularly called Kara Agateh Tepeh 7 that 
is. Black Fire Hill. Its diameter is 126 metres, 
and it is now 10 métres high, but as it is culti- 
vated, it was probably once much higher. | 
was greatly astonished to find the surface of 
this mound covered with fragments of those 
glittering black terra-cotta dishes with long 
horizontal tubes, or those vases with double 
perpendicular pipes for hanging up. Such 
fragments are found in Hissarlik only in the 
ruins of the first settlement. What I was most 
astonished at was the fact that the fragments 
in question appeared quite new, although they 
probably had been for 4,000 years more or less 
exposed to the air; in fact, even the lime with 
which the indentations of the carving were 
filled was still preserved quite fresh. I at the 
same time collected several fragments of pottery 
like what is found in the second settlement at 
Hissarlik; 1 also obtained several stone ham- 
mers. In the middle of this remarkable 
tumulus | employed four labourers in sinking 
a shaft 3 métres long and broad, when suddenly 
the military governor of the Dardanelles ordered 
the work to be discontinued. In two days I 
had sunk 2} métres, and obtained a rich collec- 
tion of interesting stone tools and pottery. At 
1} metre deep I found in this tamulus a layer 
of bricks mixed with straw, and slightly burnt, 
similar to those found in the second and third 
cities at Hissarlik. After this I proceeded to 
explore the three tumuli above Tepeh, but un- 
fortunately here, too, the work was stopped 
by the same authority before I could obtain 
any result. 


] now 
sterling. 
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DESIGNS FOR CROSSENS NEW 
CHURCH. 


IN answer to an invitation to compete for 
two premiums, some thirty-seven plans were 
sent. The problem to be solved was difficult. 
It was to provide 400 sittings for 2,4001. As 
might be expected, some excellent designs were 
sent, but which also plainly could not be erected 
for the meagre sum named. These were 
thrown out of the contest, but the struggle was 
still a close one. Eventually, the committee 
gave the first premium to Mr. J. W. Connon, of 
Leeds, for an Early English design; while the 
second premium was awarded to Mr. Ernest 
Johnson, of Southport, whose design showed a 
large west tower, having a gallery, and also 
seats in the basement. All the plans were then 
publicly exhibited in the Atkinson Art Gallery, 
where for four weeks they have been largely 
viewed by residents and visitors, the daily 
return averaging about 400. ; 
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. vrinkiag Fountain in Lincoln's Inn- 
e #—On Monday morning a new fountain 
Was unveiled in Lincoln’s Inn-fields, under the 
auspices of the Metropolitan District Fountain 
“ : attle Trough Association, in memory of 
~ nae Mr. Philip Twells, formerly M.P. for 
- wity of London. Several members of the 
— were present, and the ceremony was 
performed by Mrs. T wells, who, in a few appro- 
priate words, declared the fountain open to the 
public. It ig built of granite, and its cost is 


estimated at : 
Mr. R. Keirle, about 1,000/, The architect was 


THE LATE PROFESSOR JEVONS, AND 
THE COAL PANIC OF 1872-73. 


THOSE of our readers who remember the coal 
panic of 1873, and the careful investigation, in 
the columns of the Builder, both of the subject 
of our coal supply, and of the report of the 
Commission appointed in 1866 “ to inquire into 
the several matters relating to coal in the 
United Kingdom,” will have heard with pain of 
the premature death, by drowning, in the forty- 
sixth year of his age, of Professor W. Stanley 
Jevons, whose application of the formula of 
arithmetic progression to the returns of the 
yield of our coal-fields raised the first alarm as 
to the limits of their possible capacity. To the 
statements of Mr. Jevons, we suppose there is 
little doubt, the appointment of the Royal Com- 
mission may be directly traced. That the sub- 
ject was so treated by the report of the Com- 
mission a8 to impart to the public the panic 
which had evidently seized the Commissioners, 
was not the fault of Mr. Jevons. It is plain 
that the Commissioners were terrified by the 
steady march of the columns of figures cited by 
the Professor,—and that they so far lost their 
heads as to fail altogether to inquire whether any 
natural causes would be likely to come into 
operation to change the law of increment at any 
given time. As the matter stood, it was, in 
fact, one of those scientific conundrums that 
present such ridiculous, but perfectly logical, 
conclusions. Our readers may have seen a very 
accurate calculation of what advantages might 
have been secured to the posterity of Adam had 
that patriarch had the providence to lay up a 
single halfpenny, at compound interest, for their 
benefit. We forget the answer, and it is not 
worth while to lose time in hunting for it; but 
the extinction of the national debt would have 
been a mere fleabite in the prodigious result of 
interest upon interest for six or seven thousand 
years. Such things are very well as exercises, 
but have to be carefully dissociated from daily 
life. The existence of banks, and of the 
modern commercial system of investment, is, 
of course, the suppressed assumption which 
allows such an hypothesis to be put on its legs. 

The alarm note struck by Mr. Jevons was, 
indeed, something very different from a scientific 
puzzle. In the year 1864 the yield of our 
collieries was 92°8 millions of tons of coal. In 
1854, the first year in the returns published by 
the Board of Trade, it had been 646 tons. We 
may note in passing that the yield of 1855 was 
61°4 millions of tons, or positively 3°2 millions 
less than that of the previous year. This fact 
alone might have convinced a careful observer 
that ten or eleven years,—in the course of which 
such a retrogression had occurred, was not 
enough to establish the inexorable rigidity of a 
law, such as that which was supposed to be 
threatening the extinction of our furnaces. In 
the eleven years from 1854 to 1564, then, the 
increase in the annual yield of coal had been 
28°2 millions of tons, or 43 per cent. on the 
yield of the earlier year. We are not sure that 
these were the exact figures taken by Mr. Jevons, 
but they are those of the official returns for 
the years we have named. An increase of 
43 per cent. in eleven years, is equal to an annual 
increment at the rate of a little more than 3} 
per cent. (which gives 41 instead of 43), or to 
a duplication of the original figure in twenty 
years. In sixty years, therefore, the duplica- 
tion occurs, as matter of tabulation, three 
times, so that by A.D. 1914 the 644 million 
tons of 1854 would amount to 515°2 millions of 
tons, by 1934 to 1030°4 millions of tons, and 
80 ON. 

Now it might have been thought that a Royal 
Commission, consisting, or purporting to consist, 
of picked men, would have begun by saying to 
one another, ‘“ We are not met to verify a state- 
ment of progression, which is a mere matter of 
abstract arithmetic, but to inquire, on the 
broadest grounds, whether there is any cause 
for just alarm as to the exhaustion of our 
collieries. If men continue to abstract coal, 
sooner or later all the coal will be extracted. 


That is an axiom as certain as tnat all men | 


must die, and in itself it 1s not much more 
practically alarming. Are there any steps that 
we can suggest to prevent the waste of coal? 
Instead of this, however, the Commissioners 
took the ugly figures to be,——not only indis- 
putable as figures, but,—a practical guide to an 
anticipation of the future. And | then,— no 
doubt with the best intentions,—finding that the 
end of coal drew near, upon paper, they tried 





to soothe the public mind by doubling the esti. 





mates of the capital on which the future had 
to draw,—-on the money in the bank a that is 
to say, on the quantity of the coal beneath the 
surface. At 4,000 ft. in depth the temperature 
of 122° Fahrenheit is the } 


t ieast that can be an- 
ticipated ; and in coal-mines, where the increase 
of heat with deptt 


118 greater than in other 
strata, ut probably is much more. Not only is 
this a more than tropical heat for the air.—in 
the shade, be it remembered, but the “wil of 
ahead sberlmpbarhgd touched by the naked 

. 9 ‘ pid disablement ; nor 
do we apprehend that boot soles would make 
any very great or permanent difference. How- 
ever, the Commissioners trusted that. by and 
by, some means would be found for cooling the 
earth at this depth ; and reported that “it 
might fairly be assumed that a depth of at 
least 4,000 ft. might be reached.’ And down 
to this prodigious depth, counting as “ available 
coal” everything that looked black. they 
reported that there existed 90,000 (or to be 
exact, which in such a case is no doubt a virtue, 
90,207) millions of tons of coal. Our own 
estimate at the time. if we remember aright, 
was that down to the limit of blood heat. which 
we take to be the hottest temperature at which 
human labour is available, we might estimate 
the coal beneath our fields at 61.000 millions of 
tons, of which, however, more than a third 
could only be extracted at prices rising to the 
limit of commercial] Im possibility. 

It is not surprising that coal-owners, on the 
one hand, and coal-consumers on the other. 
should have thought that there was something 
irrefutable in the menace, to avoid the terror 
of which grave men, sitting in a snug chamber 
at Westminster, proposed to send miners into 
driftways of the temperature of from 92 degrees 
to 123 degrees Fahrenheit. The price of coal 
sprang up from the date of the report, and in 
1873 the price in the Thames, which had fallen 
Id. per tonin the year after Mr. Jevons first 
made the calculation thereon, sprang to 31s. 3d. ; 
having been 19s. in 1866, 18s. 2d. in IS71, the 
year of the report; and 23s. 10d. in 1872. In 
other local markets, as at Cardiff, proportionate 
rises occurred. It is true that the year 1873 
was one of generally inflated prices. But it is 
not so sure to what extent the general rise fol- 
lowed rather than preceded that of coal. Every 
one will remember that at the time the rise 
in the price of coal was put forward as an 
excuse for every possible augmentation of cost, 
and we are disposed to think that it was pro- 
bably the main cause, and that a rise involving 
much distress, check to business, and national 
collapse, was traceable in the main to the work 
of the Duke of Argyll’s Commission. 

It should have been obvious to those gentle- 
men that, besides the question of heat, which 
they so gallantly disregarded, there were other 
elements which could not fail to come in to 
arrest the march of the tabular increment. 
Price, as we pointed out at the time, was one of 
them. And price did rise, as we said it would; 
and what was more, as prices rose efficiency of 
labour declined. In the year 1800 each miner, 
on an average, sent to bank 312 tons of coal ; in 
the year 1874 each miner only sent 24 tons 
to the surface. With rise of price, especially 
when connected with decrease of industry 
in the better-paid workmen,—it is obvious 
that foreign coal will come into the market. 
A cargo of coal, in spite of the proverb, was 
said to have been actually sent to Newcastle. 
Long before any practical difference between 
the value of our estimate and that of the Com- 
missioners could come upon the carpet, it 1s 
clear that the importation of foreign coal would 
have become an element in the price ol coal in 
England, and in the activity of our own mines. 

Another consideration should have been no 
less conclusive as against the enormous annual 
vields on which, at rather distant dates, the 
exhaustion of our coal supply hinged. The 
500,000,000 tons that were to be extracted, 
according to the tabulation, in A.D. 1914, would 
require the labour of 2,000,000 miners. By 








1934 double that number would be requisite. 
'But this demand would have left so few able- 
discharge of all other indus- 
‘trial occupations in the country, that the coal 
raised could not by any possibility have been 
balance that, in point of fact, 
been reached at a much earlier 
Commission never 


| bodied men for the 


consumed, 
would have 
period, — but which the 
r \f striking. 
hee - the ashes of the Professor. : We do 
not think that the coal panic was attributable 
to his calculations, except 1m 80 far as indirectly 
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they frightened the Commission,and so frightened 
the country. But there is a great comfort to 
those of us whose mathematical acquirements 
are of an humble order, to those of us who hate 
long sums, and to those of us who, as practical 
men, are always disposed to think that some- 
thing has been overlooked, when frightful cal- 
culations of statists and political economists 
are brought forward to confound us. 








THE FORTHCOMING INTERNATIONAL 
SANITARY CONGRESS. 


Tre fourth International Congress of Euro- 
pean sanitary reformers is about to meet at 
Geneva. The discussion will be held at the 
University from the 4th to the 9th of September, 
and an exhibition of sanitary appliances at the 





ter eee wean 


Plain Palais from the Ist to the 15th of Sep- | 


tember. Considerable care has been displayed 
in the organisation of the congress, and there 
is every prospect of a brilliant success. 


language of the congress will be French, but 
speeches in other languages will be allowed, 
and a summary translation made on the spot. 
The terms of membership are simple, and its 
privileges extensive. A letter stating qualifica- 
tion,—and the only qualification is that of 
studies which have a tendency towards the pre- 
servation of public health, —should be sent, 
together with a subscription of twenty 
francs, to the Secretary General of the Con- 
gress, Dr. P. L. Dunant, 4, Rue Puits St. Pierre, 
Geneva. Inexchange,a full report of the pro- 
ceedings will be received, the programmes, &e., 
and a document which will serve as a gratuitous 
ticket from Geneva to Calais. Thus the ex- 
pense incurred by members will be for the 
,and not the double journey. We trust, 
therefore, that England, the leading nation in 
ssnitary science, will not be among the last to 
send representatives. In all probability from 
sixteen to eighteen nationalities will have some 


~< } 
. 
Sing: 


representative men present, and in many in- 


Dr. | 


Paul Bert and Dr. A. Proust, both members of | 


M. Gambetta’s cabinet, will be present and read 
papers, while M. Pasteur has prepared a special 
treatise on the “attenuation of virus.” 
gramme of the proceedings, published in pam- 
phiet form,and in German and French, gives 
not merely a list 


stances these are selected by their respective 
Governments. In England all depends on the 
initiative of private individuals; but we trust 


that the spirit of enterprise among our sani- 


A pro- 
| * 

‘tion, for example, 
; . . 
on this as on former occasions. 
of the subjects to be discussed, 


but a synopsis of the arguments of the opener | 


of each discussion, and this, with respect to the 


meetings of the sections us well as the general | 


meetings. Thus we find that the third section 
embraces all the questions relating to architec- 


ture, engineering, and industrial hygiene, and 


tary reformers, in the Social Science Associa- 
will not be as wanting 
An excellent 
opportunity is now offered of carrying far afield 
those principles of hygiene which we hold dear 
at home. Continental sanitary reformers all 
feel that, on these subjects, England can speak 


with the voice of experience; and yet, when 


we are promised a paper on the all-important | 


problem of the disposal of sewage, by M. A. 


Durand Clay, chief engineer of the Paris Ponts | 


et Chanssées, professor at the Ecoles des Ponts 
et Chaussées and the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Dr. 
T. Moore, of Columbia, United States, will give 
some account of American ideas on this matter. 
Then M. Lasins. of Zurich, professor of archi- 


Englishmen 


tecture of the Federal Polytechnical School, will | 


des 


Tribe a simple, economical method of warm- 


ing and ventilating workmen's dwellings. M. 


m ' 
Bourrit, professor of architecture at the Lau- | 


L- 


sanne Academy, is to speak 


on the hygiene of 
private dwellings. 


Dr. Brouardel, professor of 
forensic medicine, and Dr. Armand Gautier, 
demonstrator of chemistry at the Paris Faculty, 
will read papers on incidental poisoning by small 
doses, such as that produced by lead paints, 
wall-papers loaded with arsenic, &c. Finally, 
M. Emile Trélat, whose name will be familiar 
to our readers, will discuss the advantages and 
disadvantages of permeable coatings to inhabited 
dwellings. : 

In the other sections, and at the general 
sittings of the congress, which will be held in 
the afternoons, there are many questions that 
must at least indirectly interest architects. For 


after an interval of two years, this great inter- 
national gathering takes place, it is found that 
but few Englishmen are present, and that the 
majority of these are utterly unable to deliver 
a speech in French. From Russia, Germany, 
Italy, Spain there are brilliant speakers, familiar 
with all the graces of French oratory; and as 
are, a8 a rule, better linguists 
than the Latin races, we can see no good reason 
for being 80 poorly represented. 








TISSANDIER’S ELECTRIC BALLOON, 


THE balloon is at present the only apparatus 
by means of which man is able to rise in the 
air. In future, when suitable motors and con- 
trivances for directing them have been invented, 
we may find it possible to pass through the air 
like birds. The solution of such problems ought 


never to be decried as impossible, although with 
our present mechanical and physical aids it need 


not beexpected. If we now desire to ascend 


to the clouds, we have to fall back upon the 


balloon with all its imperfections. Ever since 
the balloon was first invented, it has been the 


constant endeavour to find means and provide 


_methods for navigating it. 


instance, the contagious nature of phthisis, now | 
generally admitted, increases enormously the | 


importance of domestic sanitation. 


We look to 


cause of fifteen out of every hundred deaths; 
but now it will be demonstrated, at the third 
general sitting of the congress, that these same 
means will tend to destroy the virus of those 
chest diseases which kill in England twenty- 
six out of every hundred persons. ; 
tation will, more than any other cause, contri- 
bute to reduce the prevalence of consumption. 
The discussion on short-sightedness will also 
involve many questions of practical interest to 
the architect; notably, the best means of pro- 
viding light in class-rooms. A very elaborate 


promised to be of special interest. Such are 
the subjects particularly fitted for discussion by 
architects and sanitary engineers; but, of course, 
‘very subject inscribed in the programme is of 


student. 


England, as usual in these International 
gatherings, is poorly represented, though we 
are glad to notice the promised presence of the 
Nestor of sanitary reform, Mr. Edwin Chad- 
wick, C.B., who will read a paper on the prin- 
ciples of sanitary administration in E 
Perhaps at the last moment, however, a large 
number of Englishmen will be present to take 
part in the proceedings, though, as yet, there 
“es ge | any English names inscribed in 

© ust of speakers. Of course, the official 


| inventors equip cirenlar balloons with 
cleanliness, good drainage, ventilation, and dis- | 
infection as the means of reducing the death- | 


Many proposals 
have been made, of which not one has been 
successful, and a good many have been abso- 
lutely ridiculous. We witness how ignorant 
sails, 
without considering that the balloon 
once separated from the earth, receives no 
longer wind pressure from the side. Others 
suggest the employment of wheels and other 


means, which may serve on land or in the 


water, but not in the air for a practical hori- 


| zontal motion. 


Good sani- 


The first experiments of any importance for 


directing the movements of balloons were made 


the injector. 


‘axis. 


in 1852 by Henri Giffard, the later inventor of 
Giffard was the first to point out 
that, in order to obtain a slight horizontal move- 
ment, an elliptical form must be given to the 


balloon, so as to reduce the resistance in the 
paper on typhoid fever opens out the entire 


question of house drainage and public sewers, | 
while another debate on hospital barracks also. 


air, which for the greater part depends upon the 
section of the balloon, to a minimum for the 
movement in the direction of the longitudinal 
In that year, Giffard constructed an 
elliptical balloon of a cubic contents of 84,650 ft., 


'—=+145 ft. long and 39 ft. in diameter in the centre. 


fixed a sail serving asa rudder. 
_ pressure engine was fixed in the car, revolving 
an air screw 110 times per minute. 
_was filled with ordinary gas. 





| _The balloon was held by a network upon a 
general interest to the sanitary reformer and 


central wooden beam, at the end of which was 
A small high- 


The balloon 
Giffard made his 
first ascent with this balloon on September 26, 
1852, and attained a horizontal speed of 7 ft. to 


ngland. | 10 ft. per second, which, however, was con- 
r, siderably exceeded by that of the prevailing 


wind. 
In 1872 Dupuy de Léme made a similar ex- 
periment with a balloon of a volume of 105,945 


| cubic feet, which supported thirteen persons, 


floats | 


quietly in the moving masses of air, and, if 
rate from the zymotic diseases, which are the | 








eee 





who turned the screw themselves; but ho ob- 
tained no better result than his predecessor 
If Dupuy de Léme had employed an engine of 
corresponding weight, he would have |} 
motive-power ten times as great at his disposal. 
but he considered a steam-motor as too dan. 
gerous. To use fire under a balloon filled with 
hydrogen gas, the most combustible of all gases 
would be to suspend a Damocles’ sword over 
the heads of such experimenters. An ingic. 
nificant leakage in the balloon and a passing 
spark would be all that is required to cause th, 
immediate destruction of the balloon with jt. 
passengers. A steam-motor, moreover, |pges 
constantly in weight, as it emits 221b. of wate, 
in the form of steam per hour and horse-power, 
and during the same time consumes 9% |b. of coal. 
If, consequently, the balloon is balanced a: 
starting for a certain elevation, it becomes cop. 
stantly lighter, and will continue to rise. (f 
course, the steam raised could be again eon. 
densed, and the gas of the balloon used for 
firing; but, by this arrangement, the wholp 
apparatus would become more complicated, and 
the general risk increased. Very light and 
powerful engines have been constructed which 
may, at some future time, become very usefu! 
for aérial navigation, but which, nevertheless, 
have little prospect of success with a gas. 
balloon on account of their dangerous nature. 
We thus arrive at the application of stored 
electricity as motive power for the air screw, as 
shown in the model by Gaston Tissandier at the 
Paris Electrical Exhibition. M. Tissandier 
stated, in his lecture before the French Academy 
of Sciences, that the recent improvements made 
in dynamo machines and the Planté secondary 
battery for storing electricity induced hin 
make experiments with a view of using them for 
aérial navigation by'means of balloons. 
dary batteries are light, contain a large amouu 
of motive power, and thus offer special avan- 
tages for this case, as they constitute no danger 
to a balloon filled with gas, do not lose in weight 
and may be put in and out of action in t! 
simplest manner. M. Tissandier’s experimental 
balloon was of an elliptical, pointed form, 
11 ft. 6 in. long, and had a diameter of 5 ft. in 
the centre, and a volume of 484 gallons. The 
balloon was filled with pure hydrogen gas,a nd 
had a lifting power of about 45 tb. A Siemens 
motor, constructed by G. Trouvé, and weighing 


_ 


ine of 
iad a 


~ ie)? 


nearly half a pound, was fixed to the lower enc 
of the balloon, and revolved a double-bladed 
screw of 18 in. diameter, at the rate of 6) revo- 
lutions per second, by the aid of a Plante secon- 
dary battery, propelling the whole aérial vesse: 
at a speed of 3 ft. per second for fully forty 
minutes. With two secondary elements weighing 
14 Ib. each, and a screw of 21 in. diameter, the 
balloon attained a speed of 7 ft. per second for 
ten minutes. 

M. Tissandier had a second mode! constructed 
of 13 ft. in length, which was to be seen at the 
late Electrical Exhibition in the Palais de In- 
dustrie. The balloon was conducted through 
the building on a wire stretched across It, asl 
is still to be seen in the Conservatoire des Arts 
et Métiers. The weight of the motor and the 
element was less than 4 Ib., so that it did not 
exceed the lifting power of the balloon, and the 
whole apparatus was not suspended on t 
wire, but was merely guided by it. The screw, 
of a diameter of 11 in., was revolved by 4 
Trouvé machine of a weight of 4 Ib ; the speed 
depending upon the‘tension and the quantity 
of the current. The apparatus was supplied 
with an adjustable rudder. The large electric 
balloon projected by M. Tissandier is to have 
the following dimensions. The electric machine 
is to weigh 5 ewt., and the secondary batteri . 
17 cwt., representing about 5 horse-power. These 
will be carried by an elliptical balloon of a 
volume of 106,000 cubic feet. The balloon 's 
to be 13: ft. long, and its diameter in the centre 
60°7 ft. The balloon would have a lifting 
power of 3} tons, and consequently would be 
able to support 1 ton weight of passenger, 
ballast, &c., besides the batteries and the 
machinery. With the air calm, its speed would 
be from twelve miles to fifteen miles per hour, 
which, of course, could be maintained for 0m’) 
a few hours. M. Tissandier intends construct 
ing such a balloon shortly, and undertaking 
voyages with it over and round Paris. The 
problem of aérial navigation can by no mean 
be considered as solved with this balloon. Even 
if the first experiments should not give ree 
factory results, some advan will be o. 
by the general evidence they will supply of 
practicability of the’ idea. 
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\y AMERICAN WRITER ON ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Tue well-expressed opinions of the cultivated 
iveller on any country that he may visit in- 
variably afford instruction; a special oe cae 
however, is attached to the views 0 : e 
American visitor to our shores. There is that 
cufticient community of language, literature, 
history, and traditions between us and our 
cousins, the absence of which leads on the part 
of all other “ foreigners” to such amusing ex- 
pressions of opinion regarding our country as, 
from time to time, are to be met with, even 
from highly-educated sources. It is additionally 
interesting when we have brought before us the 
views of a cultivated literary student, such as 
Mr. Richard Grant White, who, m his lately- 
published work, * England Without and W ithin, 
has given us the result of his experience during 
several months’ residence among us. A glance 
cuffices to show that his work is not the crude 
‘Il-digested expression of the hasty traveller 
or sight-seer, but of an observer who, long 
before reaching our shores, has prepared him- 
self by a lengthy course of reading and 
thou! t. 

To the cultivated Areerican, England is 
“the old country ”’; what, we have Mr. 
Morley’s recent assurance, Longfellow once 
said of his countrymen, that they were only 
Englishmen under a different sky, is largely 
felt to be trne thronghont all the eastern por- 
tion of the States, by all true Americans, of 
whom Mr. White is so characteristic a specimen. 
As a self-styled “unmitigated Yankee, not 
one of whose forefathers had been in England 
for 240 and odd years,” Mr. White, like his 
countryman, Hawthorne, shows more than once 
lis contempt of the far too lightly styled 
‘Americans,’ who may, it is true, hail from 


the ATates. 
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Mr. R. G. White’s work has so far received 
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best parts of London, around Hyde Park, on 
Carlton-terrace, and in other like places, which 
are far finer, much more noble, as Pepys would 
have said, than any that are to be found in New 
York, in Boston, or in Philadelphia.” And our 
author here compares the modern houses of 
London and New York; the difference, he asserts, 
being “that the former, while less showy than 
the latter, are more spacious, and have more of 
the dignity which accompanies large and well- 
proportioned size... .. The notion that rows 
of houses all alike are not found in England is 
altogether wrong; in the new parts of London 
such rows, and of very handsome houses, are 
common, while in the new parts of smaller 
towns the houses built for people of moderate 
means stand in rows of from a dozen to two dozen, 
as like each other as one brick is like another.” 
In our shops, Mr. White complains of a re- 
markable “ absence of show and pretension, and 
he utters a very justified complaint respecting 
the irregular manner in which the streets are 
named and numbered. Of Fleet-street our 
author has naturally much to say, of the Old 
Cock Hostelry and the quiet Temple Gardens; 
he expresses his surprise at the ruthless way in 
which we demolished Temple Bar, though the 
surprise is qualified by the remark that “the 
removal of the obstruction, architecturally not 
very admirable, shows how, at the last moment. 
the English mind can rise to the emergency of 
a great reform.” 

We can thoroughly understand Mr. White's 
“new and delightful sensation” of surprise at 
finding a town like Windsor so little increased 
in size after its centuries of existence, a town 
“neither great nor growing,” and plainly with- 
out enterprise. “It gave rest to a certain 
stunned and weary feeling which comes upon 
one in the streets of New York, and in the 
streets of other places which are daily, with 
more or less success, doing allthey can to be like 
New York, that dashing, dirt y demirep of cities.”’ 





from the reading public in this country a 
most flattering reception; and very interest- 
ing, not only to its American but to its English 
readers will much of the work be found. In 
most cases the views of the author are clearly 
the result of well-weighed consideration ; but 
there are points over which our critic might 
have passed with less confidence of tone. It is | 
not our intention, nor indeed would it enter | 
within our province, to speak generally of Mr. | 
White’s work. It is to the casual reference 
made by the anthor to the artistic beanties he 
had the opportunity of seeing during his visit 
that we wish to draw attention. 7 

Mr. White seems to us to show want of the 
eritical faculty, to say nothing of historical 
reverence, when he speaks as he does of St. 
Paul Sas “ outside and inside the ugliest build- 
ing he ever saw.” “JIts forms are without 
beauty, its lines without meaning, its round 
windows are ridiculons. Its outside is not only : 





i 
; 
; 
; 
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ugly 7 form, a huge piece of frivolity, but its | 
rin ete gives it a most unpleasant look.” | 


reverence which the author so constantly | 
expresses failed him singularly here at a point | 
where it was most wanted. Our author's criti- | 
isms are scarcely legs severe when he declares 
the City public buildings to possess the beauty 
of fitness, “ for they look just what they are,— 
the creations, the abode, and the stronghold of 
British Philistinism,—rich, substantial, taste- 
lesg, And oppressively respectable” ; again, 
he will find few to agree with him when he 
complains that even distance cannot render the 
Houses of Parliament “ imposing,” a fauit 
which, whatever may be the fanlts of Barry’s 
erandiose design, eould not possibly be found by 
“ny one who has ever enjoyed the privilege of 
observing constantly from Westminster Bridge 
“ne long pile under the varying aspects of sun- 
—_ and sunset; while we can imagine Sir 
Edmund eckett’s feelings when Mr. White 
expresses his delight at “the grand, sweet 
voice” of Big Ben. But the finale of this 
Paragraph is perhaps the most curious. “ The 
parish churches are mostly by Wren or in his 
‘tyle, and are ugly with all the ugliness pos- 


gy})) Y ‘ . ey 4 = . 
“ 0 a pervertion of the forms of Classic 
architecture.”’ 


Though such opinions are somewhat calcn- 
lated to weaken ¢ : 


-" nh one’s confidence in our author’s 
Judgment, yet it must be agreed that he is right 
‘i not finding that the newer parts of London 
near South Kensington are external! very in- 
teresting; he finds, however, that the houses 
are very handsome. “ The pretentious talk I 
have heard about Fifth Avenne houses leads me 


‘should not mention this, but as the occasion of 


Old and enthusiastic student of Shakspeare as 
Mr. White was, he was wise enough not to allow 


himself to be carried away at Windsor, where 


so few traces of the haunts spoken of by the 
poet now remain ; indeed, aa our author admits, 
he “found little of interest; the town is not 
new, but it is modern, and its Elizabethan 
features have all been improved away.” The 
incident of the ruins of a burnt honse meeting 
onr critic’s eye affords him the occasion to give 


us his opinion of the mode in which many of | | ' Sie, Menkes Whe 
“The honse had | the hand of the architect of St. Pauls. r 


our English houses are built. 


‘not been wholly destroyed, and the skeleton | 
‘still held together. It seemed to have been | 


built some forty or fifty years ago. I was sur- 
prised at the ‘flimsiness of the construction. 
The bricks were poor, and the mortar was bad. 
A house so built may be found anywhere, and I 


remarking that I found the same inferior 
bnilder’s work wherever I went in England. 





According to my observation, modern English | 


houses, unless they are built with special care 
and unusual expense, are very slightly put 


‘together with bad materials and poor workman- 


ship. It is the custom to put up the shells of 
houses, usually three or four together, and to 
leave them to be finished according to the 
wishes of an intending tenant or purchaser. I 
examined many of these without finding one 
even tolerably well built. . . The mortar, 
although it had been set for years, would 
crumble under the touch of my stick, or even 
my thumb-nail. And walls of the modern- 
built villa houses that I visited were rarely 
more substantial, while the joiners’ work — 
both slight and coarse. I also remarked t “2 
where recent additions had been made to oom 
height of garden-walls, the mortar in the now 
parts, although in general it was plainly 4 Po 
twenty, or even thirty years old, was more . x 
mud than mortar. Indeed, I did not see in 
England in a new private building of moderate 
pretensions, any mortar worthy of the name. 
This attracted my attention, I need hardly oy: 
because of the notion generally prevailing “ee 
sedulously encouraged by British writers, eh 
all English work is distinguished on — 
work of its kind by excellence of — 
rial and thoroughness of workmanship ; ome 
although it might not have elegance, a ” 
sure to be substantial. I did not fin ; bs 
In this respect, in many ways : — 
appointed. That such was once the - _— 
of the work of English artisans ane ! ove 
facturers is not to be disputed, but —— . 
last fifty years this glory of England seem: 











to say that there are hundreds of houses in the 


” is this view, must 
have departed.” Severe as! 


it not be admitted that in too many cases it is 
only too true ? 

Windsor Castle, Mr. White, of course, saw 
pretty thoroughly, but probably the most 
interesting portion of the chapter, “A Day at 
Windsor,”’ is devoted to the description of the 
antique and far too-little known Church of 
St. Andrew at Clewer, one of the oldest in 
the kingdom, and concerning which we can 
thoroughly believe our author finding many 
grown-up Eton boys had never seen. 

In his chapter on “ Rural England,” in com- 
paring our cottages, picturesque though the 
writer admits them to be, he is of opinion that 
the corresponding unsightly wooden houses of 
the United States, “in real comfort and in 
healthiness, are superior; for they are dry and 
warm. Their shingle roofs keep out the rain, 
which comes through thatch, or soaks and rots 
it, and their clap-board sides do not become 
reservoirs of cold dampness. Rheumatism is 
not 80 common among those who live in them 
as it is among the English rustic folk.” 
while a very proper mention is made of the 
carelessness in our villages respecting the 
objects that are “in unnecessary nearness to 
the house.” “ There are no indications that the 
inhabitants are anything more than tillers of 
the ground, and that when work is done they 
put it and its belongings out of sight and out 
of mind, and change their occupation with their 
clothes.” Indeed, we can understand any one 
accustomed to the comfort and independence to 
be met with among the farmers of New England 
and the Middle States being somewhat surprised 
at the condition of the corresponding class in 
the old country; but, as our friend admits, 
whether they would be such good farmers “ I 
very much doubt; whether they would have 
been more respectable men, or even happier, I 
shall not pretend to decide.’ The chapter on 
* Rural England” is of great interest, and the 
resuit of much observation. To many an 
English reader it will afford valuable matter for 
reflection. The same may undoubtedly be said 
of the succeeding chapters on English Men and 
English Women, on English Manners and 
Habits, on “ Nobility and Gentry,” and several 
others. 

Hampton Court gives Mr. White another 
opportunity for an attack on poor Wren. “ The 
first sight of the palace itself,’ the writer 
remarks, “is very disappointing, for the prin- 





| drawing is very bad. . | 
| worst that lever saw in paintings of any pre- 


cipal front which it presents shows, at a glance, 


seventeenth century, in spite of its peculiar 
interest, literary and historic, and its essential 
connexion with the New England of which Mr. 
White is so characterisiic a citizen, comes off 
hardly at his hands. Speaking of the famous 
Lely beauties, our friend remarks that they are 
“ poor, flimsy, meretricious things.” Had his 
remark been applied to the originals, we could 
understand it from so stanch a descendant of 
the Puritans of the Mayflower days, but he 
goes further when of these portraits he says 


that. “‘ Even the flesh tints, which are the best 


‘part of them, are weak and washy, and the 


The eves are, I think, the 


We are sorry to see our critic going 
beyond his province, his views, social, political, 
land historical, it is instructive to hear, but his 
artistic criticism not possessing the same solid 
foundation of experience we must object to. 
The remark made during a walk from I wicken- 
ham to Hampton Court, on the high-sounding 
names given to some of the “scrubby little 
roadside cottages with a neglected patch of 
earth or grass before them,” which the writer 
met with on the way, 18 more to the — - 

The chapter entitled “A Canterour} | ” 
grimage”’ contains some interesting and care- 
, ‘gat information. “There 18s no 
fully gathered informatic Bye radia 
place in England,” truly remar ks } -" - ‘ 
“ excepting London and \ estminst« ‘ " “ | a 
so enriched by memories and by ma ane ia oo 
the past; and yet I found apron cos a . 
educated men in London and elsew aaa - 
three hours away, who had never ay # 
bury and its great — | rene nay 
‘ourse, put up at tne vOst ae, i 
pom ceatl of which from th agers one eet» 
country he has muon wen A Bes sia fol 
sane spcatpedscerg hors continuation of the 
tenth spl the paving-stones ana pee nese 
and horses.’ With Canterbury our ant . 
casted, as a town which like o wna : — 
in England has nanifestly grown wes = 
been made to order, not pat in sections 0" 


‘tension.’ 
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tract . . . . one house built in a certain place, 
and in a certain way, because its builder chose 
to build it there and in that way”; and this 
charm of-our old towns which appeals to the 
American visitor, let our builders see that they 
respect and endeavour to continue. Mr. White, 
though he admits he did not go to Canterbury 
to “mouse among antiquities nor to study 
architecture,” after seeing the cathedral, with 
which, of course, he was much impressed, did 
not neglect to visit St. Martin’s Church, with 
its thirteen centuries of hoary antiquity, that 
lie buried beneath the ivy that clambers round 
the old tower and over the Roman bricks of the 
walls. 

Speaking of Cambridge, our author remarks 
that the architectural interest of Oxford “1s 
so great that Cambridge is too much neglected 
in this respect. Its college buildings are so 
beautiful that only to see them would be worth 
a journey from any part of England,’’—astate- 
ment that all who know the old town will fully 
bear out. Oxford and Cambridge, with many 
of their interesting traditional customs, are 
well described by Mr. White, who had the 
advantage of excellent introductions to the 
authorities. Of Oxford he does not hesitate to 
say that “it is the most beautiful place” he 
saw in England; indeed, he is inclined to think 
“the most beautiful town in the world,” and 
Mr. White warmly urges on his countrymen 
who may visit England “‘with a desire to see 
its characteristic beauties to give at least two 
or three days to Oxford.” 

It is a serious and lengthy chapter,—one 
dealing with a subject which, as Mr. White 
himself says, 1s of equal importance to his 
countrymen as to us,—the chapter on the 
“National Vice” of drunkenness,—a vice of 
which, however, “it is to be said,’ he remarks, 
“that there are reasons for it, which do not 
exist in other countries. England lacks good” 
‘this he explains afterwards as meaning “soft’’ | 
“water, and produces no wine.” The state- 
ment that “‘many people cannot drink the 
water of England unqualified, without being 
made ill,”’ can be thoroughly borne out by fact. 
Mr. White is not severe on the national vice: 
he only bewails its prevalence, and particularly 
its saddest form, among the women; he is only 
one more of those who openly aver that “ such 
steady besotted drunkenness seems to be at the 
bottom of much of the distress and most of the 
crime in England.” It would seem, however, 
our author concludes, that we are gradually 
freeing ourselves of the vice. Abstemiousness 
in England is not so easy or desirable as it is in 
America, “and hardest, although most desirable 
of all things everywhere, is not abstemiousness, 
but temperance.” 

Mr. White, of course, does not neglect a 
description of the obligatory pilgrimage of 
every good American to Warwick and Stratford- 
on-Avon; for even those Americans who are 
only hurrying through our country to Paris 
never fail to visit Shakspeare’s birthplace, “‘ the 
proportion of these being very much larger,” 
remarks Mr. White, “than that of the culti- 
vated Britons who render their personal homage 
to him whose works are our richest common 
inheritance.”’ But with Stratford Mr. White is 
sadly disappointed. “ The truth is,” he admits, 
“the Stratford that I knew (and about which 
I had read so much, and the topography of 
which I had studied until I could have gone 
straight to every place I wished to see without 
a guide) was Shakspeare’s Stratford,and that 
has passed away. The truth is, that in the 
stead of old Stratford, there is now a successful 
place of business”; and he concludes, after 
describing his other disappointments, by ad- 
vising no one to go to Stratford “ who would 
preserve any elevated idea connected with 
Shakspeare’s personality’’; but we consider 
Mr. White is going too far when he roundly 
declares of the poet’s monument in the church 
that “it is ugly; the staring painted figure- 
head-like bust hideous.” 

On his return to London our author admits 
to a positive feeling of “getting home again,” 
as, in spite of the little beauty of our metro- 
polis, its dulness and dinginess and common- 
place character, yet the whole of it outside of 
the City proper has a home-like look.” Some 
of our streets remind Mr. White of the thorough- 
fares in his own country, a fact which any one 
who knows America can fally bear out. “ There 
is,”” in fact, as he very sensibly points out, “ no 
indication of a difference of character between 
the people who built London and those who 
built New York and Philadelphia. The unlike- 








ness is produced simply by the fact that the 
newer and larger parts of the latter places were 
laid out, projected, and that the whole of the 
former slowly grew ;”” however, as an impression, 
Mr. White admits to finding “striking” the 
general unlikeness of London to towns in the 
United States, an unlikeness “‘ very much 
greater at the present day than it reasonably 
should be.” Certainly, the older parts of New 
York singularly resemble the older parts of 
London. On our London statues Mr. White 
does not exercise his usual artistic severity of 
criticism ; he even finds their number “‘ great.” 
“It could hardly be otherwise in the capital of 
a country with such a history as England's.” 
Compared with New York and the cities in 
“the States.” this is, of course, true; but it 
hardly suffices when we think of the Continent. 

Without any affectation of thoroughness, 
Mr. White has placed before his countrymen, 
and, indeed, before English readers, who, per- 
haps, will most profit by a perusal of his book, 
a curious and instructive picture, which fully 
answers to its title, of “ England Without and 
Within.” 








THE WOODWORK OF MODERN HOUSES. 


Ir is at all times a matter of satisfaction to 
those engaged in the building trade to observe, 
during the demolition of buildings that have 
been erected for fifty years or more, the per- 
fectly sound state in which the timber taken 
out of them is usually found to be. 

It is, of course, to be expected that oak, and 
such other English hard woods as were intro- 
duced into buildings before foreign building 
woods were so largely imported as is now the case, 
will remain sound even after the lapse of a con- 
siderable length of time. Our references do 
not, however, relate to English woods, but to 
the building woods now in common use. 

Similar woods are continually being taken out 
of buildings that bave been erected for fifty or 
sixty years, and we find them generally to be 
in a perfectly sound state. 

Those whose recollections of the building 
trade date back for such a length of time are 
able to remember that many of the convenient 
sizes now imported in the shape of deals, 
battens, and boards were formerly unknown, 
and that the bulk of the foreign timber that was 
then imported reached this country in the shape 
of hewn logs, which, on their arrival here, were 
sawn into the required shapes, mostly by the 
laboriously slow process of “ hand-sawing.” 

The complete development of the foreign 
sawn-wood trade does not, indeed, date back 
any great number of years. The practice of 
sawing the hewn logs on this side was at once a 
slow and costly process, and concurrently with 
the improvements which were introduced in 
respect to wood-working machinery, the foreign 
sawn-wood trade developed with rapid strides. 

Although, however, the wood began to be 
shipped, for the greater part, in a sawn state, 
the sizes in which it was shipped were very few. 
For a long time even the merchants on this side 
did not welcome any innovations in respect to 
sizes, and, as we have remarked, it is only of 
recent years that the trade can be said to have 
completely developed. At that period Norway 
began to export sawn wood. 

It does not appear to be generally known 
amongst those who make use of wood as a con- 
structive material, that the wood shipped to us 
from Norway is, taking it all round, of a much 
inferior quality to that shipped from Sweden or 
Russia. Otherwise it would be difficult to 
account for Norwegian wood being so often 
specified for purposes for which it is altogether 
unsuitable. 

It is well that it should be widely known that 
the trees of the Norwegian forests rarely attain 
to a size sufficient for anything larger to be cut 
from them than small-sized battens, and that 
what few larger sizes are capable of being pro- 
duced are generally extremely sappy, or other- 
wise are affected with taint. 

It is, perhaps, not too much to say, that the 
elements of decay are always more or less pre- 
sent in Norwegian wood, and that, under favour- 
able conditions, the symptoms of decay rapidly 
develop. 

Whilst directing these remarks particularly 
to Norwegian wood, we should not overlook the 
fact that there is annually being shipped to this 
country a large amount of Swedish wood which 
is altogether unfitted for building p ‘ 
The trade designation of the quality of such 
wood is usually “Fifths,” and occasionally 











—. 
“Sixths” quality, and it may be remarked 

a matter for dissatisfaction, that the beibinte. 
tion of these lower ‘qualities has of late cal 
been largely on the increase. There are 6 aswe 
reasons which could be furnished for this be; 

the case. 23 

One reason is, that the immense importation 
of foreign building woods that have occurred 
have, in some parts, practically depleted the 
accessible forest lands of their best growths 
and trees are to-day being converted into deals 
and battens which, in the early days of the im. 
portations, would certainly have been discarded. 

Another reason is that the fierceness of 
modern competition is such as to induce some 
builders to take work in hand to do for less 
money than it is capable of being done for; ang 
in the endeavour to turn it out at the lowes, 
possible cost there have been builders who have 
been induced to introduce a class of undesirab|e 
wood, although they have possessed a full know. 
ledge of the inferiority of the article. In cases 
where there has been no efficient clerk of the 
works employed, architects have been hood. 
winked, and, in their absence, the inferior wood 
has been placed in position. 

The gravest cases have, however, occurred 
when there has been neither architect nor clerk 
of the works employed to superintend matters, 
and when the property has been erected merely 
for speculative purposes. In many such cases, 
—we say it advisedly,—absolutely-rotten timber 
has often been introduced into new buildings. 

In what may be termed common speculative 
house property, endeavours are being constantly 
made to “scamp” the sizes of the bearing- 
timbers, which are being pinched in every 
direction. 

Deals, 3 in. by 8 in., are made to do service 
for 3 in. by 9 in. deals ; battens, 2} in. by 6; in, 
are substituted for 24 in. by 7 in. Such sizes 
as 24 in. by 6 in., 24 in. by 5¢ in., 2 in. by 6 in, 
2in. by 5% in., 2 in. by 5 in., and 2 in. by 4 in. 
are “squeezed” into service; and in the 
generality of cases legitimate strength is being 
robbed. 

Even taking the case of flooring - boards, 
which it might well enough be thought 
would not be laid down of a less thickness than 
1 in., they are now frequently cut three out of 
a 2}-in. batten, instead of being prepared out of 
foreign sawn boards, which always run fall of 
wood, and consequently can be produced planed 
without their thickness being reduced below 
15-16ths of an inch. 

It is not the case that all architects are 
aware that such sized battens as 24 in. by 6} 10. 
are largely imported, and so it sometimes occurs 
that when 24 in. by 7 in. are specified, and 2} in. 
by 64 in. are used in their stead, exception is 
not taken to what are regarded only as badly- 
manufactured battens, some of which appear 
to be strangely short of wood, but others of 
which may measure a trifle over the specified 
size. The fault,—if looked upon as a fault,— 
is regarded as being unintentional, and is there- 
fore generally excused. 

The important part of the case to property 
holders, and especially to those who have ma/e 
money advances upon property, is that these 
“off sizes” of small stuff, such as we have 
mentioned, are, for the greater part, shipped 
from Norway,—and Norway wood, as we have 
pointed out, is undesirable for building purposes, 
on account mainly of its proneness to decay. 

High-class, and, indeed, respectable, builders 
generally, do not buy Norway wood, excepting, 
perhaps, the imported Norwegian flooring -boards, 
and the best wood in Norway is selected for 
flooring purposes. The remarks, therefore, 
which we have made, will be objectionable only 
to a class that have done much injury to those 
legitimate contractors whose desire it is to turn 
out good work. 

To such builders as desire to do their work 
well, equally as to architects and clerks of 
works, it is important to explain that an 
immense amount of very common building 
timber is annually being imported, and that 
this timber generally goes into consumpvio® 
immediately upon its arrival. , 

It does not pay importers to keep such = 
on hand, because it is a quality which rapidly 
deteriorates, and therefore it is pushed off 4 
the best obtainable figures. 

Purchasers of house property which hae 
been put up on speculation should insist up?» 
some of the flooring-boards being taken up uth 
and there, so that the condition of the jo'st® 
can be sufficiently examined, and any deficien¢: 





in the quality of the wood used detected. 
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Architects being made aware of the fact | manded the noblest prospect he had ever 
Arc beheld. To the south there rise the hills that 
“sixths” qualities of Swedish red wood, | shut in the valley, to the north the town is at 
sll do well to take precautions against the the foot, whilst east and west the course of the 
wi ,es of redwood deals being introduced | river is through changing woods, and past 
; temples, abbeys, and ruins, that make it a 
It is a logical surmise that so long as the | prospect without a dull inch. 
ation is on the increase the consumption | town of ruins. 
lly on the increase, and it is quite pos- | sees the little cell of St. Martin’s near the 
sible that all the inferior wood is not used up parish church, the ruins of Easby Abbey, stand- 
| ing most stately and delicate aslant the 

We are inclined to the belief that common sparkling” Swale ; and the solitary tower of 
wood is not largely used for joinery work. | the Grey Friars rising from four of the “most 


of the increased importation of “ fifths ” 


and 


larger sizes § ( 
of too inferior quality. 


import 
js equa 


s speculatively-built house property. 


There is little economy 1m using inferior wood | graceful arches in the north.” 
when much labour has to be bestowed upon it ; that has had its history, and that connects a 
and even common-class builders have been wise | sedate present with a troublous past. It was 
tee the chosen seat of lordly families,—the Scropes, 
Yet. even in respect to wood used for joinery | the Marmions, and the king-making Nevilles. 
purposes, it should be borne in mind that steam Its earls and their vassals fought at Flodden 
power machinery is more largely every day | Field and Bannockburn ; near it some of the 
brought into service, and that a commoner class | great religious houses fixed seats; the Roman 
of wood can be worked up by the aid of |roads passed close to it; and Cataractonium 
machinery than can profitably be used when brings up the memory of the conquering people. 
’ Three centuries ago Leland described Richmond 
The firmness of a building is not, however, | Castle as “in mere ruine,” but it still keeps 
affected by the quality of the joinery work. | stately guard over the pleasant little town, and 
It is almost alone with the bearing woods that | preserves the continuity of the memories of the 
we have to deal, and the most important | past. 
U pwards, the course of the Swale is through a 
from view, and consequently their unsoundness land where industry, except that of agriculture, 
ig not likely to be detected until some cata-|is on a miniature scale. 
on the scene from the sight in Richmond, but 
It may be reflected that few accidents arising | the course by the river-side road is one that is 
out of the inferiority of wood have to the | pretty and pastoral. 
present occurred. What is desired to be pointed | river at a low level, and the sound of the stream 


enough, it seems, to recognise this fact. 


the articles are produced by hand-labour. 


feature is, that the bearing timbers are hidden 


strophe occurs. 


Richmond is a 
The gazer from the castle walls 


Some bold bluffs shut 


The road winds with the 


a 


taken us back a century or two; , 
ing of time here oe that of “_— yf red 
throb of towns, but that of the regular quiet of 
Shakspeare’s shepherd. It is a life that has its 
round broken only by the variations in the 
seasons, and tne fluctuations in the slight re- 
a - _ lead-mining industries; but it is, on 
i@ whole, a contented life j i 
and pastoral district, Peet oe 








RUSSIAN NEWS. 

THE desire of various members of the Archi- 
tectural Associations of both St. Petersburg and 
Moscow to profit by the Russian National Exhi- 
bition now open at the latter city, has led to 
some practical steps being taken with a view 
of holding an architectural conference at Mos- 
cow. Moscow, indeed, has never been known 
so full in summer-time as it has been this year. 
The exhibition has attracted a large concourse 
of people, a large proportion of whom come 
with the desire rather to learn than to seek 
amusement. For an architectural congress the 
moment is also favourable. Several members 
of the societies have for some time been in con- 
sultation to decide upon a programme of the 
proceedings. It is almost needless to say that 
not only the numerous architectural models and 
other objects which form a department of the 
exhibition, but also the many and varied archi- 
tectural monuments of the elder metropolis, 
offer great advantages for such a gathering. 

Fires are probably more frequent in Russia 


out in this paper is, that the heavy importation 
of the inferior sorts of wood have occurred 
during recent years, and that the effects of these 
importations have yet to be experienced. 

Our forefathers paid an infinite amount of 
respect to the durable qualities of English oak ; 
and although still relying upon the useful, 
cheap, and abundant building woods which are 
now shipped to us from Northern Europe, and 
from the New World, some of our modern 
house-builders would do wisely to follow their 
ancestors’ example, and, seeking to do fair work, 
discard the use of woods the quality of which it 
is not fitting should be employed, and make use 
only of building timber of a legitimate quality. 

In respect to contract work, the case rests 
very much with architects, for if clients are 
advised to accept, under any circumstances, the 
lowest tenders, without respect to the reputa- 
tion of those estimating, there will always exist 
the risk that a certain class of builders, who 
are in the habit of sending in low estimates, 
will seek to recompense themselves by making 
use of inferior and insufficient material. 














SWALEDALE AND ARKENDALE. 


Some of the Yorkshire dales have been Jong 
known for their beauty and for their historic 
associations. Turner did much to popularise 
Wensleydale, and the poems of Wordsworth 
largely contributed to the opening out of other 
dales; but some of the Yorkshire valleys are 
still unknown regions, even to the great bulk of 
the tourists. One of these districts that is 
comparatively little visited is that of Swaledale 
and Arkendale, or Arkengarthdale. Partly 
because it is on none of the great roads, partly 
because of the absence of railways, and to some 
extent because it contains no town of great 
population or importance, the district is one 
that is not much visited. But though it has 
not the pastoral beauty of Wensleydale, there 
a-e attractions and associations in the more 
northern dale that should not be overlooked, 
and that make it and its adjoining valley worth 
& Visit, 

_ Richmond is the terminus of the railway. It 
'§ an ancient town, whose impregnable rocky 
castle looks down upon the little river Swale, 
and shelters the rugged stony little town that 
Struggles along the brow of a hill, and down its 
sloping sides towards the woods of Easby. That 
old castle is so seated on the precipitous bank 
of the Swale that it literally fulfils the words of 
the laureate, and ‘‘ clasps the crag with crooked 
hands.” Seven hundred years have passed 
Since the erection of the noble keep, but its 
dimensions are still vast, and its masonry fresh, 
nie - its rock, with the river rippling below, 
an ivy about its ruins, it is the first object 
be “ chief that strikes the eye. From its 
? nt hall there is a view so grand that 

en George, Prince of Wales and “ first gentle- 


is in the ears most of the way. The roads are 
not tree-shaded, but high hedges grow, dotted 
here and there with trees. The land is chiefly 
pasture, and only occasionally is there the farm- 
stead or the cluster of cottages that form here 
the village. Upwards, on either side, the land 
rises, field after field in glowing green, until the 
open moor crowns it, or to the north-west 
Arkengarth, as in the days of Scott, “ lies Sark 
afar.’ Reeth, a small town some twelve miles 
west of Richmond, may be said to be the centre 
of the dale. It is isolated, remote from rail- 
ways, and without distinctive industry, except 
the lead-mining that in the adjacent hills has 
been pursued for many generations. So secluded 
and so pursuing the even tenour of its way, 
Reeth is a spot where life idles. Spring visits 
it tardily, but flushes all the valley with tender 
green, and throws a glamour over the hills that 
shut it in. The little Arkle here joins with 
the Swale, and the high hills and limestone 
scars, the green valley, with its fringe of trees 
near the river, and the grey farmhouses, form a 
picture of peaceful rural life that the absence 
of the smoke of a locomotive addsto. Here the 
dale branches. To the north Arkengarth-dale 
runs might up into the moorland, whilst west- 
ward the path by the Swale leads ruggedly up 
by the great limestone hill at Keasdon, and the 
pretty waterfall there to the junction on the 
bleak uplands, and the watershed of the Swale 
and the Ure, the Lund and the Eden. Beyond 
Reeth, either way, the scenery loses its sylvan 
character, and borrows a little of the gloom 
from the hills it winds near. From the little 
hamlet of Arkle to Tanhill, the road runs close 
to the Arkle beck, and the ripple of the water 
is the only relief to the dreariness and the 
isolation of the road, which passes under the 
shadow of Taylor Rigg, Stainmore’s “ shapeless 
well” being tothe north. Moorland leads away 
towards the fair valley of the Eden. The other 
path, along Swaledale, passes Healaugh, asso- 
ciated with John o’ ‘Gaunt, the pretty mining 
village of Gunnersdale, where a glen sends 
down its lead-tinted stream, and Muker, where 
roads to other dales strike off, and which is the 
capital of Upper Swaledale. Beyond there is 
Keld, and the road rises till it lands itself on 
the debatable land where the borders of two 
northern counties meet. 
It is a wild region, but it has its charms. Its 
industry is that of lead mining, pursued in a 
primitive style. In and near some of the vil- 
lage streets you may see the old-fashioned 
“buddle,” and in one at least the washing of 
the lead is done by females. The arrangements 
of the indastry and the modes of payment are 
of an antique type; the weights are ancient 
ones, and the types of character of the workers 
and of the whole of the Dale population are in 
an olden groove,—“ frosty, but kindly,” thrifty, 
—ag thev needs must be,—hospitable, taciturn, 
and somewhat grave. The few miles that take 











us from the crowded populations of the coal- 





man in Europe,” visited it, he declared it com- | 


| mining districts of Durham seem to have also 


than in any other European country, on account 
of the houses being almost everywhere, except 
in a few large towns, constructed of wood. The 
cry of pazhar (fire) is one but too familiar to 
Russian ears. It is worthy of note that nearly 
all the Russian insurance companies have de- 
cided to make an auxiliary gift from their funds 
to the various fire-brigades which have shown 
special activity and effectiveness. 


The destruction of the Elaguin Bridge has 


drawn attention tothe desirability of some means 
of securing these structures, which in Russia 
are very frequently of wood, from the danger 
of fire. The Town Council has proposed to 
insure all the wooden bridges within its juris- 
diction for the sum of 1,200,000 roubles. In 
the same connexion Mr. Spijeshnev has again 
brought a preparation, invented by him for 
covering wooden structure, and thereby render- 
ing them uninflammable, to the notice of the 
St. Petersburg Town Council. Some time ago 
this preparation was examined and approved 
by the Technical Department of the Municipal 
Administration, and subsequently the head of 
the police, Mr. A. A. Kozlov, applied to the 
Town Council, with the suggestion that it 
should be made obligatory upon the proprietors 
or lessees of places of amusement to have the 
stage parts of such establishments thoroughly 
secured against the risks of fire. This propo- 
sition was made to the Council immediately 
after the fire at the Ring Theatre in Vienna, 
but was pigeon-holed for four months, during 
which period the Arcadia Theatre, the Krestof 
Villas, and the bridge were all burnt. 


We may add that by order of the Governor of 


Nijni-Novgorod some experiments have been 
conducted on the large market plain, with a 


view to test the efficacy of Mr. Spijeshnev’s pro- 
tective preparation. Experiments with a like 
purpose are also shortly to be conducted by 
sanction of the St. Petersburg Chief of the 
Police, in the Semeonofsky Place, where a 
series of wooden houses, which are to be the 
subject of the trials, is in course of erection. 

It may be interesting to know that land 
abutting on the new St. Petersburg port has 
increased about fourfold the value it fetched 
last year, when sites in the village of Bolynka 
were purchasable for from 8 to 10 roubles the 

uare sazhen, and have now risen to from 40 
to 45 roubles. A good deal of business is being 
done in the purchase of land at present. 

The freshwater canal of St. Petersburg, 
which intersects the Kanonersky Island, will be 
filled by five syphons, which, with the aid of 
hydraulic machines, will fill the canal with water 
to the depth of 24ft. in the course of two 

nths. 

- Russian orthodox church is to be built in 
Japan, under the dedication of the Resurrection 
of Christ. The funds for its construction are 
being supplied by private offerings, which will 
be forwarded to the Russian Church Mission in 
Tokio. The sums already collected amount to 
more than 130,000 roubles. ; 
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Among the rather numerous competitive 
designs for the church to be built over the 
spot where the late Emperor was assassinated, 
we, some time back, méntioned the plans of the 
Superior of the Sergyeev Monastery, the archi- 
mandrite Ignatias, who studied architecture 
practically before he entered the ecclesiastical 
state. It is reported that these plans have now 
been approved in general, and that they will be 
adopted, subject to some slight change in 
matters of detail. For use in the edifice when 
completed, the brothers Buch have made an 
offering of two magnificent altar candlesticks, 
enriched with plating and gilding, and which 
are at present being exhibited in the Moscow 
Exhibition. Their value is 2,500 roubles. 

Several of the imperial residences are, it 1s 
said, to be given up to public or national uses. 
Thus, the Catherine Palace, situate at some 
distance from the capital on the right bank of 
the Neva, and the Potemkin Palace, not far off, 
are to be devoted to public purposes, while the 
palace built for Alexander I. at Taganrog is to 
be given to the municipal authorities of that 
city with a view to its conversion into a 
museum of local antiquities, in which the 
surrounding district abounds, in consequence of 
the number of Greek colonies formerly existing 
there. 

The Crimean nobility have decided upon the 
erection, in Simferopol, of a monument to the 
Empress Catherine II., in celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of the annexation of the 
Crimean Khanate to the Russian Empire, which 
was completed on April 3, 1783. 

It would be difficult to overrate the importance 
of the proposed railway in the South of Russia, 
and the immense benefit to trade and agricul- 
ture which it would confer. It is to extend 
from the Tichoretsky Station on the Rostoff- 
Viadikavkaz Railway, over nearly 50,000 versts 
to the New Russian or Odessan Bay, where, at 
its western terminus, a landing-place for ships 
is to be constructed. The chief engineering 
difficulties lie in the section between its western 
terminus and the junction for the Crimea, as 
here much tunnelling will be needed. 








“ OVERBECK.”* 


Mr. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON has through these 
many years been at considerable pains to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the charac- 
teristics and tendencies of German art, and 
also with the lives of the great modern German 
painters. He has already rendered the English 
public good service by his work entitled 
‘Schools of Modern Art in Germany,” and he 
is now, we are pleased to learn, crowning the 
good work by writing the lives of the German 
artists, leading off with that of the saintly de- 
signer and interesting enthusiast “‘ Overbeck.” 

The vocation of the fine arts is illustration 
in the widest sense, and the adaptation of 
illustration to its various purposes. The illus- 
trators themselves may be broadly divided 
into two factions, into the spiritualistic and the 
materialistic schools; the intellectual faction 
disdaining the more sensuous elements, and the 
materialistic the more intellectual. These two 
tendencies are generally pushed to extremes by 
diametrically opposite natures, such as those of 
the austere Overbeck and the rollicking Rubens. 
Between the two polar extremities, the mental 
and the physical, the two characteristics are 
found variously differentiated tnter se, now in- 
clining to this side and now to that, but very 
rerely coalescing in that just and balanced pro- 
portion that constitutes the perfect union of the 
soul and body of art. 

Overbeck was an extreme instance of the 
German school of some forty years since, and 
was regarded as such even by his professional 
associates, though the school itself leant to the 
intellectually-extreme view of the purpose of 
art. The opinions of those who were partisans 
of this German faction are thus ably summed 
up by Mr. Atkinson :-— 

** The opinion upheld was that the idea or mental 
conception constituted the chief value of any art 

work ; that outline or form was the direct language 
or vehicle of such idea; and that colour, light, 
shade, surface-texture, or realism, were subordinate 
if not derogatory elements.” 


The following is the artist’s own expression 
of these views :— 

“The picture embodies not so much historic fact 
as an idea, the intent being not to lead the spec- 


* “Overbeck.” By J. Beavington Atkinson. London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, & Co. . 





tator to the real, but to something beyond. The 
purist painter, then, proceeds to express his in- 
vincible reluctance to study the subject from the 
side of life; models he had carefully avoided, 
because he feared that a single glance at Nature 
would destroy the whole conception. 


But we should not forget that, when Over- 
beck and that devoted little band of German 
painters were promulgating those extreme 
views in Rome, European art was, with 
rare exceptions, utterly destitute of thought, 
and sorely needed authoritative weight to be 
cast into the intellectual side of the scale. The 
immediate effect of the propaganda and their 
works on the outer world is thus recorded :— 


‘‘ The cause of the Germans was greatly “~~ 
ened, and the opposite party felt the defeat. @ 
Italians, too, were taken by surprise to find them- 
selves beaten by foreigners on their own ground. A 
natural consequence of the success was further com- 
missions, and the fortune no less than the fame of 
the revivalists was made. Singularly enough, the 
modern Romans came forward as the next patrons. 
Niebuhr, writing from Rome in 1817, says :—‘ It is 
a significant fact that some foreigners, even Italians, 
cy see to pay attention to the works of our 
friends.’ ” 


The history of the German brotherhood in 
Rome will always remain a romantic episode in 
the story. of art in the nineteenth century. And 
the life led, and the modes of study pursued by, 
these German pre-Raffaellites, whilst they dwelt 
in the old Franciscan convent of Sant’ Isodoro 
on the Pincian Hill, and up to the time when 
they were commissioned to paint those famous 
frescoes in the Casa Bartholdi, is graphically 
told by Mr. Atkinson. The painting of those 
frescoes will become a more and more important 
historical incident, as it is an event from which 
the revival of mural painting in Germany, nay, 
in Europe, will date. 

Human experience is, as a rule, far too 
limited to permit any safe inferences to be 
drawn regarding artistic proclivities from the 
personal appearance of the artist, but in Over- 
beck’s case the personal appearance was the 
outward and visible expression of the spirit 
within. Mr. Atkinson has photographed the 
great man from the life :— 


‘The bodily and mental aspect of Overbeck is 
well known. I myself had the privilege of first 
seeing the painter when in the Cenci Palace, as far 
back as the year 1848. My journal describes a man 
impressive in presence, talland attenuated in body, 
worn by ill-health and suffering, the face emaciated, 
and tied round by a piece of black silk. The mind 
had eaten into the flesh, the features were sorrow- 
laden. The voice sank into whispers, the words 
were plaintive and sparse ; noiselessly the artist 
glided among easels bearing pictorial forms austere 
as his own person; meekly he offered explana- 
tions of works which embodied his very soul, 
timidly sought retreat, and passed as a shadow by, 
—the emblem of an art given in answer to prayer, 
and pertaining to two worlds.” 


It is consolatory, however, to learn that, in 
spite of self-denying ordinances and martyrdom 
by the world, he was able to bear up and 
preserve his facility with the pencil till his 
eightieth year. 

Mr. Atkinson writes well and sympathetically. 
The advent of his book is opportune, for it is an 
able record of a life firm of purpose, never for 
a moment swerving from the mission it had 
accepted, with which it believed itself entrusted ; 
a firmness of purpose that trampled many 
weaknesses under foot. We may criticise 
Overbeck’s extreme bias; but, after all, the 
intellectual side is that “better part” which 
has received divine sanction in art. Overbeck 
not only revived art on the lines of its ancient 
earnestness ; but he endowed it with that intel- 
lectual “strain” which has borne such good 
fruit in Germany, and which is destined to 
characterise the new art-era,—an era in which 
it will be sought to realise, to give form, to a 
wider range of mental conceptions than of old 
time. The “ Life of Overbeck” is a standing 
rebuke to that host, infirm of talent and of will, 
who enter upon art with no other purpose than 
to send their “bits” to the exhibitions, and 
whose little best will but place them on a level 
with penny celebrities. 








_ Exeter Conetitutional Club.—At a meet- 
ing of this Clab on Monday last, it was announced 
that Mr. E. Webb’s design for the club premises 
had been adopted, and that he was preparing 
specifications and working drawings to 
out org work, for which tenders had been 
invited. 








PORTAL OF THE ANCIENT MONASTERY 
OF ST. DOMINGO, IN SALAMANCA. 


Tue erection of this edifice was co 
on the 30th of June, 1524, and finish 
18th of February, 1610, from the desi 
architect, Juan de Alava. Its foundation is 
due to Brother Juan Alvarez, of Toledo, of the 
family of the Dukes of Alva, and Brothor 
Domingo, of Soto, an eminent savant. 

The style of its architecture is that found jy 
parts of the cathedrals of Seville and Segovia 
that is, the last and decaying period of pointed 
architecture, with the decorations in the style 
called by the Spaniards the Plateresco, or that 
of the silversmith. 

The bas-relief above the doorway, represent- 
ing the Martyrdom of St. Stephen, is the wor} 
of the Milanese architect, Ceroni; the othe; 
sculptures of the facade were executed by a 
Spanish artist, AlonzoSardina. The monastery 
occupies an area of 2,142 square mitres. |; 
was the monks who formerly occupied this 
building who took under their care the projects 
of Christopher Columbus. Its history, indeed, 
is intimately mixed up with that of the dis. 
covery of America, Columbus having been 
lodged and maintained there during the whole 
time of his stay in Salamanca. 
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PROFESSIONAL MEN IN THE WITNESS. 
BOX. 


A case has lately been heard, in which ay 
order for the demolition of unhealthy houses 
was successfully maintained by the Chiswick 
Improvement Commissioners, and in which 
several points of general interest arise. Dr. 
Dudfield, of Kensington, amongst others, had 
deposed that demolition was the only remedy 
for their evil state. Dr. Collyer, the medical 
officer for Hammersmith, on the contrary, in 
giving evidence against the order for demolition, 
stated that in his district there were many 
similiar buildings, and that he considered them 
fit for habitation. Surveyors on both sides were 
also heard. As the Court affirmed the order, 
and expressed the opinion that the Commis- 
sioners were “amply justified” in the steps 
they had taken, the question, What about the 
“many similar buildings” in Hammersmith? 
naturally arises. We hope that the Board of 
Works of that district will require their medical 
officer to report on these buildings, and to give 
his reasons for not having them demolished 
also. 

After hearing the professional evidence on 
each side, the Court arranged for one of their 
number to view the premises, presumably for 
the purpose of having an independent opinion 
on the question. This action shows the value 
that judges set upon professional evidence. 
It is a matter of common observation that 
as many professional witnesses can be ob- 
tained on one side of a case as on the 
other. We would not say that the fact of 
being engaged on a particular side of a case 
influences professional men in their opinion 
about it. But it is very remarkable, to say the 
least, that solicitors should be able to know the 
exact men who can unhesitatingly take their 
side inacase. The position of the legal pro- 
fession differs from that of the other profes- 
sions in this matter. A solicitor or counsel may 
believe that his client is a scamp, or that the 
case is a bad one, but that does not weaken his 
influence, as he does not give any testimony 
whatever init. He simply undertakes to do 
the best he can forhim. Other professional 
men, however, give their opinions as to the facts 
of the matter, and swear that a given thing 
is, or is not, good or bad, as the case may be. 
Until professional men take up a more indepen- 
dent position in the witness-box they may 
expect to have these practical comments on the 
value of their evidence made by judges. 








Fever at Bangor.—The outbreak of typhoid 
fever which has for the last four months raged 
in Bangor and the district presents no sign of 
abatement, fresh cases being reported almost 
daily. The officer of health has for the second 
time condemned the filter beds at the reservoir, 
which, he says, are infected with germs © 
typhoid, and recommends that the water should 


carry | be allowed to pass direct from the river, pending 


a proposal to take it from Ogwen, or one of the 
large river lakes. 
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oT. PAUL'S SCHOOL, KENSINGTON. 


Ts important building, of which — 
‘lustrations, occupies & site on the south side o 
‘th-road, bounded on the east by 
the Hammersmith , Sia 
Edith-road, and on the west by Re — ane; 
and is in the midst of a pr preay : — 
being rapidly improved, and of 28 , In tnd 
come, it will, no doubt, be the chiel — 

Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, A.R.A., 18 the archi- 
he will be seen from the plan, the class- 
rooms stretch right and left from the central 
block, which consists of the main entrance and 
board-room on the ground-floor; on the first 
foor, the art school, &.; and on the second 
floor, the large and small theatres. _ These have 
been so arranged that the partition between 
them may upon short notice be readily removed 
and display one grand theatre, 88 ft. long and 
40 ft. wide, with lateral extensions at its south 
end, which make it then 64 ft. wide. 

The great hall, where all the scholars can be 
assembled at any time, and which is provided 
with a gallery for friends, stands at the south- 
east angle of the building,—a noble apart- 
ment, 80 ft. long, and 50 ft. to the panelled 
ceiling, having in addition at its south end 
a semicircular apse, in which is placed the 
platform. 

Of the other important rooms, the library is 
placed at the north end of the west wing, and 
is 50 ft. by 36 ft. : 

The dining-hall, 125 ft. long, and which, with 
its corridor, divided from it only by an open 
arcade, is 41 ft. wide, occupies nearly the whole 
of the west flank of the building. The west 
end of this room is provided with a raised dais 
and a gallery at one side, to which access is 
obtained by means of a small turret staircase. 
Upon this floor also the whole of the eastern 
flank is occupied by the physical and chemical 
laboratories. 

Connected with the school building by a long 
cloister stands the master’s house, with its 
offices and porter’s lodge. 

The sanitary offices of the school are kept 
separate from the main building; they lie to 
the east of it, and are connected with it bya 
bridge which spans the roadway from the Ham- 
mersmith-road to the cricket-ground. A little 
to the south of these offices fives-courts have 
been erected. Both the Eton and Harrow 
patterns have been adopted. On the south 
side of the school is the cricket-ground, which 
will be one of the finest in the metropolis. The 
structure is built of red brick and red terra- 
cotta, and the roofs are covered with brindled 
tiles. Walker's granolithic steps and landings 
are extensively used throughout the work. The 
contractors for the whole work are Messrs. J. 
Parnell & Son, of Rugby, Messrs. Doulton & Co. 
supplying the terra-cotta. 

















DURBAN TOWN HALL, NATAL. 


AT a meeting of the Corporation of Durban, 
Natal, held on July 6th, the first premium 
(100/.) was awarded to the set of drawings 
marked “? ? ?”? by Mr. N. M. Dudgeon, of Dur- 
ban, and the second of 501. to the drawings 
marked ‘‘ Nemo,” which are by Mr. Samuel Mus- 
erave, A.R.I.B.A., of Trinity House Lane, Hull. 
¢ ¢?” is in the Classiestyle, and found favour 
with the local press before the selection was 
made. The arrangement of the plan was 
thought second to none, and far superior to 
most of the other designs. 

The design marked “ Nemo” was also pointed 
to as one likely to be selected. The only objec- 
‘ion raised was that it was “a little too ch urchy.” 








*Scienceand Art Department.— The follow- 
ing Candidates have been successful in obtaining 
Royal Exhibitions of 501. per annum each for 
three years, and free admission to the course of 
instruction at the following Institutions :—1. 
The Normal School of Science and Royal School 
of Mines, South Kensington and Jermyn-street, 
London : Christopher J. Whittaker (22), engi- 
neer, Accrington; George Gibbens (19), 
student, Leytonstone; Isaac T. Walls 22), 
painter, Accrington; John H. Tomlinson t30}" 
apprentice, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 2. The Royal 
College of Science, Dublin: Arthur Adams (23 
iar nhs “esha Fic (3 
er, ; Si ; 
(16), student, Southampton. ne 
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THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION AT PLYMOUTH. 


Tue thirty-ninth annual meeting of the 
British Archeological Association commenced 
at Plymouth on Monday. The Association has 
never before met in Plymouth, but in 1876 it 
had a very pleasant meeting in Cornwall, under 
the presidency of the Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe. 
The present congress commenced with the 
reception of the members of the Association 
by the Mayor (Mr. C. F. Burnard) and Corpo- 
ration in the Council-chamber. Complimentary 
speeches were then made. The Mayor, in a 
hearty speech, welcomed the Association to 
Plymouth, and Mr. Thomas Morgan, F.S.A.., 
hon. treasurer, and Mr. George R. Wright, the 
congress secretary, returned thanks on behalf 
of the members. After these proceedings, the 
members inspected the Corporation insignia 
and plate, upon which Mr. Lambert and Mr. 
R. N. Worth offered some observations. Mr. 
Worth then read an interesting paper on the 
Borough Records,—a very valuable series,— 
which mainly owe their preservation to the 
painstaking labours of the late Mr. Henry 
Woollcombe, F.S.A., formerly Recorder of 
Plymouth. 

After partaking of luncheon, the visitors pro- 
ceeded to view some of the churches, old build- 
ings, and other antiquities in the town, beginning 
with St. Andrew’s Church. Mr. Worth briefly 
recounted the chief points in the history of the 
church, a building which Mr. Loftus Brock spoke 
of as one of the finest illustrations extant of 
Devonshire Perpendicular. The ‘“ Abbey,” so 
called, was then inspected from the churchyard, 
and Mr. Worth stated that he had been fortunate 
enough recently to obtain very good evidence 
that it was not an abbey at all, but the old 
“ prysten”’ or clergy-house of the town. Charles 
Church was the next place of rendezvous, and 
here Mr. Brock spoke very highly of the design 
of the unknown architect. Post-Reformation 
Gothic churches were very rare, and this was 
one of the finest in the kingdom. It was very 
evident that in some respects the designer had 
followed St. Andrew's; but for the very 
beautiful great east and west windows he had 
clearly gone to the cathedral at Exeter. If 
the very wonderful galleries and high pews 
were swept away the real beauty and adapta- 
bility of the building would be recognised. 
The next point of interest was the old Domini- 
can monastery in Southside-street, now and 
long occupied by Messrs. Coates & Co. as a 
distillery. On the way thither Mr. Worth 
called a halt at the head of Buckwell-street, 
and stated that he had an interesting state- 
ment to make. Hitherto all efforts to discover 
the exact locality of Sir Francis Drake’s resi- 
dence in Plymouth had failed, but within the 
past few weeks it had been his good fortune to 
obtain evidence from deeds of Drake’s occu- 
pancy, prior to Buckland Abbey, of a house 
and garden at the corner of Looe and Buckwell 
streets. 

The Duke of Somerset, who was announced 
as the president of the congress, was, unfortu- 
nately, not able to take any practical part in 
the gathering. It was hoped that his Grace 
would write an address for some one else to 
read, but even this his health would not permit 
him todo. His place was taken by Sir James 
Picton, who, in the course of an inaugural 
address delivered in the evening, said,—We are 
justly proud of our English institutions, with 
their roots firmly fixed in the past, and their 
vigorous branches stretching forward into the 
unknown future. But history does not consist 
entirely of written documents, however valuable 
their contents may be. The surface of our 
country is studded with historical records, 
written in the stone and brick and earth works 
which bridge over the period between the ages 
before the dawn of written history, and connect 
them without a break with the living present. 
Written history without these, however eloquent, 
would be comparatively tame, spiritless, and un- 
interesting. There are thousands of objects all 
overour country which have special associations 
with the past, or, at all events, form links in the 
chain which binds the remotest ages with the 
present. Going further back, the Roman re- 
mains give evidence supplementary to written 
history. The mining operations of the Romans, 
of which such extensive débris remain ; the 
splendid roads which traversed the country 8 
all directions, many of which are still in use ; 
the great wall and stations of Hadrian, all 
manifest the application of engineering skill and 





capital which could on] 
settled and wisely 
Further back stil] 


y have existed under a 
‘administered Government. 
ren we come to the twilight of 
English history, which is ultimately lost in 
| darkness. _ Here written evidence fails us; but 
We are not without a clue to guide us through 
_ the labyrinth to certain definite conclusions. The 
| cromlechs, the stone circles, the dolmens, the 
_ barrows, the grave-mounds, the pit dwellings, 
| the primitive fortifications, supply in themselveg 
_no certain indications of the date of their con- 
| 8truction, but they afford very strong evidence of 
the state of society, and the manners of those 
_whoerectedthem. Further back still we are intro- 
_ duced into the habitations of the cave-dwellers, 
| where man struggled for supremacy with the 
cave lion and the bear, and used the primitive 
| weapons of bone and flint for the capture of 
the fish and deer on which he subsisted. Again 
we go back until we reach the drift period, 
where we have the earliest intimation of human 
life in its incipient stage of feeble progression. 
Now, reasoning from analogy and comparison, 
we are able to draw certain conclusions from 
what we here find, and to present, with tolerable 
accuracy, a picture of the forefathers of our 
race in their earliest development. These 
earlier stages belong more properly to what ig 
called palxontology, but it is difficult to draw 
the line where archeology ends and paleontology 
begins. As investigation goes forward the two 
will of necessity blend together and form a 
single department of inquiry. A very cursory 
glance will show that there is ample scope and 
verge enough for a union of effort devoted to 
one common end,—the examination and elucida- 
tion of our relics of antiquity of all ages and of 
every description. This is the origin and the 
raison détre of the British Archeological 
Association. I have given the reasons for its 
existence, and indicated the scope of its inquiries. 
I wish now to say a few words on the objects it 
has in view and the means of carrying them out. 
Its main purpose is to call attention to the 
precious relics of antiquity which remain 
amongst us, to facilitate their inspection and 
examination, to inquire into and illustrate their 
history where practicable, or otherwise to 
deduce from their own internal evidence the 
conclusions to which they lead, to encourage an 
intelligent study of our antiquities and of the 
art and science displayed in their construction, 
to place on record the results of the annual 
meetings and visits in the various localities, and 
last, but not least, to engage public sympathy 
in the guardianship and preservation from in- 
jury of these precious remains. Now, many 
valuable objects, especially of the pre-historic 
character, have been and still are consigned to 
destruction through simple ignorance of their 
value. Much may be done by keeping the 
public alive to the importance of preserving 
our national monuments. This leads to another 
vexed question, which has raised considerable 
discussion. I mean the so-called restoration 
of our ancient buildings, especially churches. 
The revival of Mediwval architecture within 
the last fifty years, concurrently with what 
is called the Oxford ecclesiastical movement, 
drew attention, especially amongst the clergy, 
to the neglected and dilapidated state of our 
churches in some instances, and in others to 
their degradation and disfigurement by the 
interpolation of galleries, box-pews, and re- 
buildings in an altogether unworthy style. 
Considerable zeal was manifested in improving 
this state of things by removing the ex- 
erescences, and endeavouring to restore the 
buildings to their original condition. Zeal, 
however, is not always accompanied by sufficient 
knowledge and wisdom, and hence it has too 
frequently happened that the restoration has 
resulted in an error of the opposite kind, and in 
the attempt to reproduce a specimen of pure 
Medigwval architecture all the flavour of antiquity 
has been done away, and the residuum has 
become a raw, cold, staring building, remind- 
ing us rather of the modern contractor than of 
the hoary freemason of old... .. Much mis- 
chief has been done, but there are still many 
fine buildings which have hitherto escaped 
the ravages of the restorer. It 18 to be hoped 
that all who have a true reverence for antiquity 
will lend their aid to prevent all needless dese- 
eration. The true principle of restoration is 
this,—Where an unsightly excrescence has been 
introduced, remove it ; where a stone is decayed, 
replace it; where the walls are covered with 
whitewash, clean them down. If tracery is 
broken, match it with new of similar character, 
but spare the antique surface. Do not touch 
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the evidence which time has recorded of the 
days gone by. I say nothing of buildings in 
ruins or in danger, which of course must be 
rebuilt in the style best suited to the purpose. 

On Tuesday morning the members proceeded 
by special train to Horrabridge, whence they 
proceeded in carriages to Buckland Abbey, upon 
which Mr. Brock read a paper. He observed 
that it was seldom that the members of the 
British Archeological Association had had the 
advantage of inspecting the remains of so varied 
a number of the houses of the religious orders, 
once s0 numerous in our land, as during the 
present congress. At Tavistock they would see 
the remains of the older order of Benedictiues ; 
Plympton was for Austin Canons, and at Tor 
Abbey they would see the site of a Premonstra- 
tensian House, one of the so-called Reformed 
Orders, placed away from the haunts of men. 
The site of Buckland, a low valley beside the 
stream, was clearly that of an abbey of Cister- 
cians. Buckland Abbey, Mr. Brock went on to 
to say, was founded by Amicia, the wife of 
William, Earl of Albemarle, and she signed the 
foundation-deed in 1280. Of the history of the 
monastery there was little to add beyond that it 
was founded and dissolved. It was a curious fact 
in relation to the churches of the Cistercian order 
that hardly one was now used for divine service. 
This was no doubt owing to the fact that the sites 
were away from the population, and, in most 
instances, the churches were demolished for 
the sake of the materials. Here, at Buck- 
land, we had a curious and unusual example of 
its retention. Here the church was kept stand- 
ing, and was converted intoa dwelling. Itcon- 
sisted of a spacious nave, which had no aisle, 
and never had any; a low central tower, which 
was stillintact,andasingletransept. The original 
arrangementsof the church were, in fact, as ano- 
malous as its present appropriation, and showed 
that the establishments of the Cistercians were 
not always set on the same unvarying plan, as 
some believed. The church appeared to have 
been adapted to its present use as a dwelling- 
house in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and there 
were many objects of interest of that date re- 
maining in it. Apart from the well-known 
portrait of Sir Francis Drake, who lived there 
for many years, and whose descendants still 
owned it, there was a curious chimney-piece 
with his arms on it in the tower. 

The visitors next drove to the interesting and 
picturesque village of Buckland Monachorum, 
almost every house of which, as Sir James 
Picton pointed out, contains some traces of the 
hand of the Medizval builder. Thechurch was 
the central point of interest; and in it Mr. 
Brock made some interesting remarks. He 
said it was a very charming fifteenth-century 
church, somewhat different from the usual 
type of Devonshire church, and he was ex- 
tremely glad to find it was kept in such bean- 
tiful order, and had been restored on such good 
principles, with respect to the preservation of 
the old work. The building differed from the 
ordinary type of Devonshire church in that it 
had both north and south transepts, and a 
chancel arch without the roof of the nave and 
chancel being continuous. The work, too, was 
of somewhat earlier date than most of the other 
local churches. The mouldings and traceries 
were deeper and cleaner than in the ordinary 
Devonshire church, and it was very interesting 
to notice how skilful were our ancestors in the 
use of granite. That hard, and, as we con- 
sidered, unpractical material was here used, 
almost as we should use a Bath stone, while the 
ancient builders had here taken advantage of 
the great blocks in which it was found to work 
the pillars for the arcade in one stone, 10 ft. 
or 12 ft. in height. The roof of the Chantry 
Chapel, to which the Drake family had suc- 
ceeded when they had obtained property in 
the parish, showed the marvellous way in 
which the granite had been worked. The 
eighteenth-century monument in this chapel, 
Mr. Brock said, was worth much more attention 
than such monuments usually deserved. It 
was a monument to Baron Heathfield, of 
(nibraltar renown, and was by the elder Bacon. 
On rejoining the carriages, the visitors pro- 
ceeded to Princetown. The weather over the 
moors was very gloomy, and, just before Prince- 
town was reached, a thick misty rain came 
down, and not only obscured the view, but made 
travelling otherwise disagreeable. Luncheon 
under the welcome cover of the Duchy Hotel 
rendered the party for the time perfectly 
oblivious to the weather; but subsequently, 


when thoughts were turned towards resuming | 


the programme, matters took a less agreeable 
turn, and, after some delay and consultation, 
it was resolved to drive at once back to 
Tavistock, and catch an earlier train than that 
arranged for the return journey to Plymouth. 
A small party did, indeed, in the intervals, 
reach the Cyclopean Bridge at Blackabrook, 
under the guidance of Mr. C. W. Dymond, 
F.S.A., who had also undertaken to explain the 
prehistoric remains at Merivale Bridge, con- 
sisting of hut-circles, avenues, menhir, sacred 
circle, &c., but the weather did not permit. 

In the evening there was a meeting in the 
Plymouth Athenzeum, when the President of 
the Plymouth Institution (Mr. R. N. Worth) 
delivered a brief address on local antiquities 
and history. The chair was then taken by 
Mr. Morgan, and the following papers were 
read, viz.:—‘* Glimpses of Municipal Life in 
the Olden Times,” by Sir James Picton; 
“Drake and his Voyage of Circumnavigation,” 
by the Rev. W. 8. Lach-Szyrma; and on “ The 
Name and Arms of Drake,’ by Dr. Drake. 

The members spent the whole of Wednesday 
in making excursions. In the morning they 
went to Totnes, whence they at once proceeded 
down the River Dart upon ariver steamer. At 
Dartmouth they visited the Church of St. 
Saviour, subsequently returning to Totnes, 
where they found a great deal to interest them. 








FIREPROOF PAINTS. 


THE catastrophe at Vienna gave a great 
impetus to the inquiry for fireproof paints. It 
contributed somewhat to our knowledge of the 
materials that may be used for coating objects 
so as to render them almost incombustible. 
To make that acquaintance more general, it 
will not be out of place to enumerate the 
various means that have from time totime been 
recommended for rendering objects fireproof. 
Such means have been known for a long time; 
unfortunately their use has hitherto been more 
or less neglected, and it is only now that their 
usefulness is receiving due recognition. Thus, 
soluble glass has been known for a long time as 
a safe covering, but the instances in which it 
has been applied are very rare indeed, although 
its action is remarkable. In one case an expe- 
rimenter demonstrated the protective proper- 
ties of soluble glass by leaving a wooden stirrer 
saturated with it in the intense heat of a coke- 
oven, without its taking fire. It was charred 
only after it had remained there for some time. 
Of course, wood covered with such paint, and 
its pores well penetrated by it, will ultimately 
burn; but it is ignited only with the greatest 
difficulty, and the fire spreads so slowly as to 
render a large conflagration impossible. It is 
very advisable to mix soluble glass with whiten- 
ing, which mixture turns after a time into an 
insoluble combination. In order to cause the 
paint to penetrate the wood, it is best to warm 
it well before application. Soluble glass is not 
to be recommended for dress materials or woven 
stuffs generally ; it makes them too stiff, and 
also spoils the colour. Its use would be best 
limited to wood, stiff linen, scenery in 
theatres, &c. 

The following application is also recommended 
for wood. One part of perfectly sound English 
Roman cement, two parts of washed scouring 
sand, one part of fresh cheese (curds), and 
three-quarter part of butter-milk are well 
mixed, and the wood coated twice with the 
mixture. While applying it, the mixture must 
be well stirred, to prevent the sand settling 
at the bottom of the vessel. The first coat 
must be allowed to dry,—-which would not take 
long in summer,—before the second is put on. 
Surfaces to be thus coated had better be left 
rough and unplaned, which gives them the ap- 
pearance of ‘stone. In order to insure dura- 
bility, woodwork in a _ horizontal position 
receives three coatings of varnish mixed with 
green earth; for slanting surfaces, two coats 
are sufficient; for vertical surfaces one coat 
suffices. For smooth surfaces, two parts of the 
above cement, one part of fresh cheese, and a 
quarter part of butter-milk are taken. But 
only so much must be prepared of these 
mixtures as is used up at once. 

If 100 parts by weight of alum are dissolved 





’ 
i 


in 800 parts of boiling water, and twenty-five 
parts of English sulphuric acid are added to 
the solution when cold, on excellent fireproof 
grounding is obtained, which, if the respective 
parts are so many kilogrammes, costs about 
24s.,and must be applied to the wood twice. 











To prevent the alum being destroyed by the 
moisture of the atmosphere, the followin 

oe Perey ress ing Ten litre 
powder and ten litres of fresh but 

are worked well with about three Museen. 
with a wooden shovel, ten litres of sand and as 
much water being added during mixing as is re. 
quired to convert the whole into a stiffish mass 
It is advisable to strain this mass through . 
medium sieve before use. Mineral or metallic 
colour may be added. 

Potash solved to saturation in water is also a 
protective covering for wood. After this coat- 
ing has been applied, the wood receives three 
or four applications of a mass prepared of 
one part by weight of potash, twenty parts of 
yellow clay, and 1} part of flour, and mixed 
with water to the consistency of ordinary size- 
colour. A fireproof coating may also be ob- 
tained by mixing twenty-four parts of slaked 
lime, one part of fat blubber, one part of 
powdered gypsum, two parts of fine sand, four 
parts of brick-dust, three parts of hammer-slag, 
and four parts of chopped calf’s hair, with 
enough bullock’s blood to produce a good 
combination of the several materials. A mix. 
ture of lime and alum is likewise said to give a 
good fireproof covering to wood, which must be 
well saturated with it; also a mass consisting 
of twenty-five parts of borax, twenty-five parts of 
Epsom salts, and 100 parts of water ; further, a 
mixture of three parts of slaked lime, two parts of 
screened wood-ashes, and one part of fine sand, 
rubbed with linseed oil to a paint readily applied. 
Another fireproof covering consists of 66°6 parts 
of gypsum, 33°3 parts of sulphate of ammonia, 
and 100 parts of water. 

For effectually rendering woven fabrics fire- 
proof, tungstate of soda, which comes into the 
market in the form of white needles, takes the 
first place. When it is desired to use it for im- 
pregnating dresses, covers, curtains, &c., it is 
dissolved in five times its quantity of water, and 
a small quantity of phosphate of soda is added. 
The material, after being completely satarated 
with it, is wrung out, and dried in a moderately 
warmed room. If this substance is used, the 
materials impregnated with it are not only 
protected against fire,—they carbonise but 
slowly,—but they preserve their natural supple- 
ness and elasticity. Unfortunately, this sub- 
stance is too dear to find general application. 
The mixture, above mentioned, of borax and 
Epsom salts might, however, take its place, and 
is considerably cheaper. Both possess the 
valuable property that they do not destroy even 
the finest threads; but those colours which 
water damages are injured likewise by them. 
For tissues, in using the two last-mentioned 
substances, the following is a good proportion 
for mixing. Shortly before use, two and a 
quarter parts by weight of Epsom salts and 
three parts of Lorax are dissolved in twenty 
parts of water. The latter must be warm, and 
the whole is stirred with a wooden stick until 
the salts are completely dissolved. Impregna- 
tion is effected in the same way as in the case 
of tungstate of soda; unly it is advisable, instead 
of wringing out the immersed materials, to 
mangle them between two cloths in an ordinary 
mangle. If the stuffs are to be ironed out at 
once, and it is desired to give them the requisite 
stiffness, the necessary quantity of starch is at 
once added to the warm solution. 

Paper and woven stuffs may also be treated 
with a solution of three parts of phosphate of 
ammonia, two parts of sal ammoniac, one part 
of sulphate of ammonia, and a little chloride of 
calcium in forty to fifty parts of water. If 
starch is mixed with it at the same time, no 
more water is required, not even for damping 
down. The stuffs become somewhat harder, 
but the change is unimportant. A combination 
of gypsum and sulphate of ammonia, mixed in 
varying proportions of quantity, according as 
the material to be impregnated is coarse or fine, 
is said to be also a capital protection against 
fire, which has, besides, the advantage of 
cheapness. Vanadiates, on the contrary, 
dear, but they may be recommended because 
they do not injure either the colours of the 
tissues to which they are applied or depos! 
white crusts on the surface. 

There is no need to further extend this list. 
which includes some very valuable means for 
arresting the spread of fire. They have 4! 
been tested more or less by experts, and found 
efficient. In the immediate vicinity of a flame 
materials impregnated with them may take 
fire, but they merely get charred, and burn 


8 of lime 





but slowly. Some of the above means have 
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been tried in this country, but not any of a 
have, to our knowledge, been extensively applied. 
It appears to us, therefore, desirable that ms 
lessons conveyed by the recent trials with 
asbestos paint should be noted. The prepara- 
tion of that paint has been described before ; 
but it may be as well to state, briefly, once 
more that the substance known as Italian 
asbestos is mixed in a finely-divided state with 
the other ingredients which make up the paint 
to be used. It has been repeatedly stated, and 
practically demonstrated, that paint thus pre- 
pared renders the objects to which it is applied 
as a protective covering perfectly fireproof. 
All who witnessed the latest experiment on the 
Thames Embankment, a few weeks ago, must 
have come away with the impression that a 
substance has been found which will resist fire 
long enough for all necessary measures for the 
saving of human lives to be taken before the 
flames become uncontrollable. 








THE STRENGTH OF QUARRY STONES. 


In our issue of July 22nd* we called atten- 
tion to a theory which had been propounded by 
Herr Miller, of Magdeburg, according to 
which the strength of quarry stones is in direct 
proportion to their specific gravity. 

A detailed criticism of Herr Miller's state- 
ments has since appeared, in which Dr. Béhme, 
of Berlin, takes up the position that the prin- 
ciples on which this theory rests are erroneous. 
He denies that any fixed rule can be applied to 
the settlement of the question at issue, in view 
of the differences which are known to exist in 
the various particles of which quarry stones 
are composed, and also in view of the varied 
character of the influences to which these 
stones have been subject in the process of their 
formstion. With a compression spreading over 
a long period, and gradually increasing in 
power, greater strength must, he considers, be 
attained than by the action of a sudden and 
violent force, the molecules having an oppor- 
tunity in the former case of becoming thoroughly 
knit together. 

The results of the experiments made by Dr. 
Bohme may be summarised as follows (the 
strength being shown in pounds per square 
inch) :-— 


(a) Limestone with a specific gravity of 


2°68 :— 
5 wet samples. 5 dry samples. 

Lowest strength ...... og. ae 7267 95 
Highest strength...... 9984°54 ...... 1058191 
(6) Limestone with a specific gravity of 

- 
am i _aa 
1] wet samples. 11 dry samples. 

Lowest strength .... 606033... ROH 22 
Highest strength ...... 1073836 ...... 12515°80 
(c) Limestone with a specific gravity of 

2°71 :— 
6wet samples. 6 dry samples. 
Lowest strength ...... 4196°S3 = ...... 7879-54 
Highest strength...... 12316°72 __..... 13668 60 
(7) Limestone with a specific gravity of 
2°72 :— 
5 wet samples, 5 dry samples. 
Lowest strength ....., iy! err 9600-50 
Highest strength ...... | howe 14934°15 

(e) Sandstone with a specific gravity of 

2°34 :— 

; Wet samples. Dry samples. 
SPO) © sccasaueuasimueaneiee 12487°40 ...... 13668-60 
NO. 2 oo. .cccccses severe 1548880 .. ... 1460702 
(f) Sandstone with a specific gravity of 

2°56 :— 

; Wet samples. Dry samples. 
og SO 10169°44_—....., 9700/10 
OD cccsguiaans 18518°24_...... 18902 °37 
(vy) Sandstone with a specific gravity of 

2°59 :— 

; Wet samples. Dry samples, 
a, emer Peer es, 8932°04 ...... 9700-10 
WO DS sctwnitiideacasiie tie J  - ja 11349°56 
sc CE IELTS: 17224°45_,..... 16754°40 


_ From these results Dr. Béhme argues that it 
iS Impossible to assume that exact connexion 
between specific gravity and strength which 
Herr Miller claims to have established. Quarry 
stones are, he remarks, masses of a very hetero- 
geneous character. Their specitic gravity is 
produced by the substances of which they are 
composed, which are of different specific gravi- 
ties, while the proportion in which each com- 
ponent substance exists in the bulk, is also 


lable to fluctuations of a more or less important 
a ee 





* See p. 107, ante, 





character. He maintains that the strength of | 


the stones principally depends upon the manner 
in which these various component parts are 
united. In the detailed consideration of this 
branch of the subject, the various influences 
to which the stones have been exposed, are 
elements of primary importance. 

It is remarked that in porous and relatively 
light descriptions of limestone, the close union 


of the component particles is sometimes pro- | 


ductive of a greater resisting power than is 
found in other descriptions where great strength 
might be looked for, but which have been 
formed with relative quickness, and, therefore, 
under circumstances unfavourable to their 
qualities of resistance. 

Comparison between stones of Plutonic, and 
those of Neptunian origin, is not possible, 
according to Dr. Béhme, who points out the 
fact that porous hard lava, which is consider- 
ably lighter than sedimentary limestone and 
sandstone, is usually possessed of greater 
resisting power than either of these varieties. 

Being, for the most part, a criticism on Herr 
Miller’s theory, there are several points in Dr. 
Béhme’s remarks which invite further debate, 
and doubtless the attention which has been 
thus drawn to the subject in German technical 
circles will lead to its eventual discussion in a 
complete form. The important divergence in 
the results of the two series of experiments on 
limestone would almost seem to point to some 
differences in the substances experimented upon 
or in the application of the tests. In the 
limestone experiments, the principle of a 
simultaneous increase of specific gravity and 
strength would not seem to be exactly contro- 
verted, but Dr. Béhme’s arguments are, to 
some extent, borne out by the figures quoted in 
connexion with his tests of sandstone. Doubt- 
less his main intention has been to show the 
futility of any attempts to arrive at reliable 
data on the subject, and in this object he seems 
to have been more or less successful. 








THE HARRIS FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
AND MUSEUM. 


Tue plans for the Harris Free Library and 
Museum at Preston, the foundation-stone of 
which is to be laid by the Duke of Albany 
during his visit to Preston in the Guild Week, 
commencing on the 4th of September,—have 
been on view in the council chamber at the 
town-hall during the last few days. The 
designs have been prepared by Mr. James 
Hibbert, who was commissioned by the Harris 
Trustees to visit several buildings of a similar 
character in this country and on the Continent, 
the result of Mr. Hibbert’s visit and report 
being that he was appointed the architect to 
prepare the designs. ; | 

The building will be of the Greek Ionic order, 
and will have four distinct frontages, being 
completely isolated from the buildings around 
it. The principal elevation is on the west side, 
overlooking the market-place, and almost at 
right-angles with the north frontage of the 
town-hall. The height of the frontage to the 
parapet and the apex of the portico is 5V [t., 
and the extreme height to the top of a central 
lantern, 112 ft. The portico consists of six 
massive fluted columns, with bold capitals. It 
is surmounted by a bold overhanging cornice, 
and the tympanum is filled in with a group of 
figures representing Minerva surrounded by 
literature, science, and the arts. The frontage 
‘3 130 ft. The bases of the columns of the 
portico, and its floor level, are about 10 ft. 
above the street level, and the entrance to the 
building is under the portico by flights of steps 
on the north and south sides. Immediately 
under the tympanum of the portico is the 
varved inscription in large characters, | To 
Literature, Science, and Art. The eastern 
elevation of the building faces haneneeereaee 
a fine thoroughfare, about 60 ft. in wide 
leading out of Church-street, the | apes 
street in the town. It 1s uniform in get 
with the Market-place frontage. The north 
and south frontages are each 170 ft. in length 
and will face two new streets, each 50 4 in 
width, which are about to be constructer in 
connexion with certam town pense age 
intended to be carried out cmatenncety Ss" 
the erection of the Free Library built ing 
The design of the principal elevation 1s main 
tained in the three last-named frontages, 


face of the several elevations. The building 
will cover a ground-area of about 25,000 ft. 
he building will contain three floors above 
the street level, in addition to the basement. 
The ground-floor portion will contain the lending 
libraries, patents library, reading-room, news- 
room, workroom for the collection of models 
| connected with the industria] 
| curator s workroom, and the entrance staircase 
and central hall. The collection of models 
connected with the industrial arts will be placed 
on the ground-floor portion of the central hall, 
with the object of bringing them under the 
daily observation of visitors passing to and 
from the lending department and the adjacent 
reading-room and news-room. The newsroom 
on the south side, and the reading-room on the 
north side, are each 29 ft. by 55 ft.; one of the 
lending libraries is 50 ft. square, and the other 
00 ft. by 29 ft. The central hall is 54 ft. square, 
and is continued, by the staircase, on all the 
floors, being lighted by the lantern immediately 
over acentral well. The principal floor contains 
the reference libraries, on each side of the 
central hall. They are each 30 ft. in width, 
and 120 ft. in length. The central hall portion 
of the principal floor will be set apart as a 
museum of casts and reproductions from the 
antique. On the principal floor there is also a 
conversation-room, and a room for chess and 
draughts. The whole of the upper floor will be 
devoted to museum and fine-art purposes. The 
museum galleries are arranged round three 
sides of the central hall and staircase; one side 
being devoted to the fine arts, the corresponding 
side to natural history and physics, and the 
remaining side between these to the department 
of general archwology, ceramic, and the finer 
kinds of industrial art, and illustrations of eth- 
nology. The east end of the central hall 
portion of this floor, 55 ft. by 29 ft., will be 
devoted to general antiquities, coins, and gems. 
Specimens of sculpture after the antique 
and later schools are intended to form a 
feature in the institution, and these will be for 
the most part placed in the staircase and central 
hall. The basement floor will contain the 
heating apparatus, storage-room, libraries work- 
room, and museums storage-room. 
The arangement of bookcases shown on the 
plans provides for shelving 89,825 volumes, of 
which 30,350 volumes are proposed for the 
lending library, 5,000 volumes for the library 
of patents, and the remaining portions for the 
reference libraries. 
The estimated cost of the building itself is 
70,0001., and the cost of the site 25,000/., which 
is provided by the Corporation. The total cost 
of the building and site will thus be about 
95,0001. The Harris trustees contribute in the 
aggregate 90,0001., viz., 70,000l. for the cost of 
the building, 5,000/. for the purchase of books 
for the Harris Reference Library, 5,000/. to be 
expended in purchasing examples of the -fine 
and industrial arts; and they further place a 
sum of 10,0001. with the Corporation, on interest 
at 4 per cent., to be expended annually in addi- 
tions to the reference library, museum, and art 
galleries. 





arts, the museum, 








PROPOSED NEW GRAND LODGE FOR 
ENGLISH FREEMASONS. 


Ow1nG to the vast increase of brethren in 
Freemasonry during the time that H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales has occupied the chair of Most 
Worshipful Grand Master, a suggestion has 
been made to acquire the site of the National 
Opera-house on the Thames-embankment, for 
the purposes of erecting a temple suitable for 
the accommodation, and worthy of such an 
important body, as that of Freemasonry m 
England. 
The site, so magnificently placed, and owing 
to its proximity to so many railway stations, 
the Clubs, and the Houses of Parliament, 
would prove most convenient for the brethren. 
The suggestion was made by Mr. Matt. 
Wyatt and Mr. T. 8. Archer. by whom designs 
have been prepared, and which are now being 
submitted to some of the influential brethren 
in the Craft. 








Fulham Infirmary.—In our report last 
week in reference to the appointment of a 
quantity surveyor, it was stated that Messrs. 
Maughan & Cuxson had offered to do the work 
for half per cent. We are requested to state 
that they were one of the firms who did not 
name any rate in their application. 





ornamental columns being carried along the 
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THE HISTORY OF ENGINEERING IN 
LEEDS. 

Tuts was the title of a paper read by Mr. A. 
H. Meysey- Thompson, before the annual meeting 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, held 
in Leeds last week. In the course of the paper 
the writer said: — Mechanical engineering 
appears to have made but little progress prior 
to the commencement of the present century. 
The necessary machinery for the various mills 
in the district, whether driven by wind or water 
power, was of a very simple character; and the 
appliances for colliery working, or for the 
smelting and working of iron, were of a very 
primitive description. It was about a hundred 
years ago that improvements in the steam- 
engine gave an impetus to mechanical engineer- 
ing throughout the country; and the genius of 
Matthew Murray soon enabled the Leeds district 
to take a prominent place in this industry. 
Murray commenced his career in Leeds at a 
flax-mill of John Marshall, about the year 175), 
at a time when the manufacture of flax by 
machinery was just commencing; and by the 
improvements which he introduced into the 
machinery he gave to the flax trade of the dis- 
trict a start which it has never lost. Perhaps 
his most important inventions in this class of 
machinery were the hackling-machine (which 
procured him the prize of the gold medal of the 
Society of Arts), and his machine for wet flax 
spinning by means of sponge weights, which 
proved of the greatest practical value. Murray 
contmued in Messrs. Marshall's service up to 
the year 1795, when, realising the great want 
that existed for trained mechanics and organ- 
ised works for the better manufacture of 
improved flax machinery, he secured the co- 
operation of Fenton & Wood, and started,—in 
the works known as the Round Foundry, and 
now in the occupation of Messrs. Smith, Beacock, 
& Tannett,—the well-known firm of Fenton, 
Murray, & Wood, afterwards Fenton, Murray, 
& Jackson. Not only did Murray manufacture 
flax-machines, but he also turned his attention 
to engines for driving them; and so successful 
were the latter, that engine - building soon 
became large branch of his manufacture. 
Two engines of his make, one of fifty horse- 
power, the other of sixteen horse-power, are 
still driving machinery at Messrs. Titley, 
Tatham, & Walker's, Water Hall Mills, 
Holbeck. For one of his engines, sent to! 
Russia, he received a gold medal from the Em- 
peror. Whether this medal was the only pay- 
ment received for the engine, history does not 
state. At the commencement of the present 
century all the engines for flax-spinning were 
of the beam type. The long D slide-valve, 
usually employed in those engines, was, accord- 
ing to Smiles, either invented or greatly im- 
proved by Murray; and it was probably owing 


a 


which are still the leading tools of engineering | 
shops, have been altered from their original 
forms. Between the years 1830 and 1840 the 
railway system had become establisbed, and so 
rapid ‘was its development that a large (and 
increasing demand for locomotives quickly 
‘came into existence. In the year 1837 a 
steamer actually crossed the Atlantic, and 
shortly after a new manufacture, viz., that of 
the marine engine, was initiated. This revolu- 
tion in the mode of transit by land and water 
created a new branch of the tool trade, owing 
to the fact that the manufacture of locomotive 
and marine engines required special machinery, 
of larger dimensions than had previously been 
used or found necessary for other purposes. 
The tool-makers in Leeds were not slow in 
meeting this fresh demand on their resources, 
and the tool trade rapidly grew, until about the 
year 1852, when it received a further impulse 
from the change at that time made in ship- 
building by the substitution of iron for wood. 
This new industry created a demand for still 
heavier tools, not only for the building of 
ships, but also indirectly for the preparation 
and manufacture of the iron in the ironworks. 
So rapid was the growth of this branch of 
manufacture that it is not surprising to find 
that by the year 1866 the tool trade of Leeds 
had grown to very large proportions, employing 
about 8,000 men. At the present time the 
trade is one of the most important industries 
of the town. .. The manufacture of cut 
nails has made most rapid strides of late years. 
Formerly nails were made in presses by manual 
power. In 1819 steam was first applied in 
Leeds to this manufacture by Messrs. Roberta, 
who cut a ton a week, which was then regarded 
as a large quantity. Since that time the 
machines have been wonderfully improved. 
A nail is now cut, headed, and pointed at one 
stroke; and by a recent improvement a self- 
acting feed is provided, thus further diminish- 
ing manual labour very considerably. In the 
year 1858 Mr. Kitson, in a paper read before 
the British Association, estimated the number 
of hands employed to be 188, of whom 100 
were women; and the annual weight of nails 
made to be 3,452 tons. At the present time 
the annual make of nails is about 15,000 tons, 
employing nearly 600 hands, of whom about 
two-thirds are women. There are six works 
established for the manufacture of what is 
generally known as best Yorkshire iron, which 
is obtained from an ironstone in the lower coal 
measures, and commonly known as argillaceous 
carbonate. The total amount of this ore raised 
in 1881 was 320,981 tons, all of which was con- 
sumed by these six works. The excellence of 
the pig iron produced is also due partly to the 
fuel. What is known as “ better-bed” coal is 
exclusively used for the coke employed in 








to the difficulty experienced in getting the two 
surfaces of the valve perfectly true to one 
another that he was led, if not to the inven- 
tion, at all events to the development, of the 
planing-machine. So rapidly did his business 
progress in the north of England that James 
Watt found him a formidable rival,—so formid- 
able, indeed, that the firm of Boulton & Watt 
bought up the land round his works to prevent 
their extension. In 1812, in conjunction with 
Bilenkinsop, Murray brought out what was 
undoubtedly the first locomotive engine ever 
successfully employed for commercial purposes. 
it was constructed for the conveyance of coal 
from the Middleton Colliery to Leeds, a distance 
of about three miles and a half, and was 
capable of dragging thirty loaded coal-wagons 
at a speed of between three and four miles an 
hour. It continued to run for many years. 
Murray's works were the school in which 
numbers of engineers of note in the early part 
of the present century were educated, many 
of whom started works in Leeds and else- 
where. In the year 1826 mechanical en- 
gineering in Leeds comprised :—(1), textile 
machinery; (2), locomotives; (3), fixed en- 
gines, all of which were then made golely by 
the firm of Fenton, Murray, & Wood. As time 
went on, the large textile manufacturers began 
to require tools for the repairing of their 
machinery, and about the year 1837 the mannu- 
facture of such tools became a distinct branch 
of trade, two firms starting at that time solely 
for this purpose. The tools required for 
machine repairing were tools suitable for 
general engineering manufacture, such as 
lathes and planing-machines; and it is interest- 
ing to observe how little these two machines, 


smelting, its remarkable freedom from sulphur 
making it especially snitable for smelting pur- 
poses. The superior quality of the mann- 
factured iron is due not only to the purity of 
the pig, but also to the extreme care exercised 
in all stages of the manufacture ; the fact of its 
commanding the highest price in the market 
being safficient proof of its excellence. 








LONDON AND MIDDLESEX 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


VISIT TO SILCHESTER. 


On the 17th the members of the London and 
Middlesex Archwological Society, joined by re- 
presentatives of the Berkshire Archwological 
Society and the Newbury District Field Club, 
made an excursion to Silchester. The major 
portion of the party travelled from Waterloo by 
South-Western Railway to Basingstoke, where 
a carriage was in waiting, and an agreeable 
drive brought them to The Vyne, the historical 
seat of the Chute family. After a short stay 
they resumed their journey to Silchester, where 
Mr. James Parker, of Oxford, gave a descriptive 
account of the ruins, expressing his firm con- 
viction that Silchester was the Calleva Attre- 
batum of the Romans, situated at the junction 
of several of the great Roman roads, one leading 
to Venta Belgarum (Winchester) and the south, 
another to London vid Pontibus (Staines), and 
another to Spanz (absorbed by the town of 
Newbury), and thence to Aqua Solis (Bath), 
Cirencester, Gloucester, and Caerleon, South 
Wales. The place was the chief rendezvous of 
the Attrigatii, and a tribute city. Coins bear- 
ing date A.D. 50 and 60 had been found, but 





from the bulk of the coins unearthed there was 


{ Ava. 26, 1889. 
————— 


reason to suppose that the city was founded ; 
the reign of Constantine. The walls, consider. 
able remains of which still exist, aro ono mic 
and a half in circumference, and inclose 
130 acres of ground. The site form« part of 
the estate of the Duke of Wellington, win ig 
the possessor of many most interesting relics 
of the Roman occupation discovered at Si. 
chester, including a bronze eagle belonging to 4 
Roman legion (the only specimen ever found) 
tesselated pavements, &c. Lord Jeffrey do. 
scribes the view from the north wall | 
from the amphitheatre as the most imposing he 
had ever seen. Mr. Parker said the city was 
probably built in the third century, tho gite 
being chosen from its central position. As i; 
was a tribute city, large sums of money wero 
accumulated there, and it became necessary ty 
fortify it. The walls, gates, forum, temple. 
Roman villas, baths, amphitheatre, and the 
contents of the museum were successfyliy 
described, and in the evening the party re- 
turned to town. The arrangements were 
carried out by the hon. secretary, Mr. 8. W. 
Kershaw, F.5.A., assisted by Mr. Walter Money, 
of Newbury. 


ading 
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SOMERSET ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


THe thirty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Somersetshire Archeological and Natural 
History Society commenced at Chard on the 
15th inst. A local museum was arranged in 
the Town-hall, under the direction of Mr. W. 
Bidgood, of Taunton, the assistant secretary 
and curator. There was a good attendance at 
the general mecting under the presidency of 
Mr. Charles 1. Eiton. 

The annual report, read by Mr. E. Green, one 

of the hon. secs., was of a satisfactory nature, 
and its adoption was moved by the Very ev. 
the Dean of Wells, the seconder being Mr. J. 
March, of Bath, who invited the members to 
visit the important excavations which were now 
being made in the neighbourhood of Bath. In 
that neighbourhood by far the most important 
and interesting discovery of modern years had 
been made during the last twelve months. For 
many years it was known that in the neigh bour- 
hood of Bath there was probably a large struc- 
ture many feet under ground, and a few years 
ago the City Surveyor of Works, in making 
alterations in the city, discovered, 15 ft. below 
the surface, the remains of a very large Roman 
bath, corresponding in importance with those of 
Rome itself. He hoped those who might find 
themselves in the neighbourhood of Bath would 
do them the honour of going to see the 
excavation. 
The President then delivered an interesting 
address, dealing with the antiquity of man as 
exemplified by the barrows and other remains 
of the district. He said the history of man in 
the Somersetshire hills went back to a very 
remote antiquity, recent discoveries having 
shown that men of the Palwolithic age lived in 
the valley of the Axe. Stone axes were almost 
the only relics of these oldest inhabitants, and 
they hardly knew more than that these men 
chased wild beasts. Geologists had made it 
certain that Somerset and the hills which 
bounded it were once quite 100 fathoms higher 
than now, and that the whole shelf, from the 
Bay of Biscay to the North of Scotland, was 
dry ground, while enormous herds roamed on 
the grassy plains which existed where the 
Bristol Channel now flows. 

The members then visited the Cornhill ban- 
queting-hall, church, and grammar school. 
After luncheon there was a carriage excursio! 
to Membury camp, church, and old meeting: 
house, and an evening meeting was held at the 
Town-hall for papers and discussion. 

The second day’s excursion embraced the 
Roman villa at Wadeford, Combe St. Nicholas 
Charch, Northay barrow, W hitestaunton Church, 
camp, barrow, and manor-house, the President 
inviting the society tolancheon. Weston Manor- 
house, the seat of the Bonnor family, was then 
visited, also Wambrook Church; and another 
evening meeting was arranged for papers and 
discussion. ; 

The third day’s programme comprised Leigh 
House, Ford Abbey, Winsham Church, Wevford 
Church and manor-house, returning by Koun- 
ham and Cheriton Down to Cricket St. Thomas 
Church and lodge. 











TS LS 
The Telephone to Brighton.—The United 
Telephone Company are making arrangements 





for connecting Brighton with the metropolis. 
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PROPOSED NEW BRIDGE AT BEDFORD. 


Tur designs sent in for this work have been 
on view in the Corn Exchange, Bedford, and are 
described in the Bedfordshire Times of the 19th 
inst. The number of designs sent in exceeded 
anticipation. Mr. A. Billingham, London, sends 
in an estimate for the bridge and approaches of 
17.7211. 6s. 1ld. His design is that of a lattice- 
girder bridge of three irregular spans, with 
stone piers and abutments. The next highest 
tender is that of Mr. F. Walsh, Burnley, which 
amounts to 17,4121., and includes the whole of 
the work proposed to be carried out. He 
suggests the erection of a bowstring - girder 
bridge of one span, which alone would cost 
10.6101. He also sends in an alternative esti- 
mate of 15,8371. if ordinary stone be used 
instead of granite in the abutments and retain- 
ing walls. Mr. W. Hillman, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
comes next with a tender of 14,557/. His 
design shows an iron arch bridge of three spans, 
with stone abutments, wing walls, and cast-iron 
columns. Messrs. Dyne, Steele, & Co., New- 
port, Mon., estimate for a wrought-iron arch 
bridge of two equal spans, with brick and stone 
pier and abutments. The estimate for it reaches 
14,300/. Mr. C. W. Whitaker, Westminster, 
sends in the plan of an iron arch bridge of three 
equal spans, the estimate for which, together 
with the approaches, amounts to 9,7401. Mr. 
R. H. Twigg, Westminster, shows a perspective 
view of a continuous girder bridge with three 
openings, the piers being of brick with stone 
dressings. The estimate given with if is 
13,8001. Mr. Whitehead’s (Lincoln) estimate 
of 8,490/. is for a continuous girder bridge of 
three spans, with brick and stone abutments 
and piers. The design from Mr. Jepson, of Stock- 
port, is also that of a continuous girder bridge, 
with a centre pier of stone and brick, his esti- 
mate of 12,500/. including the approaches. 
The carrying out of a design sent by Mr. A. 
Hemingway, Westminster, is estimated to cost 
12,110/., the bridge alone, which is designed as 
a lattice-girder bridge, of two small and one 
large span, with open parapets, being estimated 
to cost 10,070/., and the approaches 2,0401. 
Mr. J. B. Everard, Leicester, sends a perspective 
view, with plans and details, of a bridge with 
one large centre span and two smaller side 
arches, all of wrought iron, with brickwork 
piers and abutments, and stone dressings. The 
tender for this bridge is 11,260/, 12s. Messrs. 
H. Young & Co., Westminster-chambers, send 
in the plan of a bridge, designed by Messrs. 
Maynard & Cook, engineers, Westminster, the 
bridge itself being estimated to cost 6,5001., 
while the approaches, ornamental work, &c., 
bring up the total to 11,7601. The bridge, of 
which a perspective is shown, is a light-looking 
structure of three spans, one large and two 
small, with open iron girder arches. A tender 
coming close to it,—viz., that of Mr. Parkinson, 
of 11,6501.,—is also for a three-arched bridge of 
wrought iron, the spandrels being filled in with 
lattice work. Messrs. Heenan & Wodehouse, 
Newton Heath Ironworks, near Manchester, 
contribute the design of a lattice-girder bridge 
of three irregular spans,—a large central and 
two small side spans,—the piers being of orna- 
mental brickwork, and the wing walls of the 
© a The bridge was designed by 
) - Heenan, C.E., and the estimated 
viene the approaches, is 11,412/. 

> approaches, which the firm suggest 

should be carried out by a local contractor, the 
acta be eee date Mr. J. B. Read’s 
ag re design is that of a wrought- 
ige of three nearly equal spans, 
having piers of brick with stone facings. The 
errr oe. mde Mr. W. Wardle, New- 
string girder Bevo r gg ky ace 
ot ae ca ~ ge of one span, abutments 
30 Poo a stone, with concrete filling. 
an oe e estimated cost, including the 
ttresses and approaches. The Cleveland 
Bridge and Engineering Company, Darlington, 
ayit ap tong of an iron archway-bridge, 
A Pr ipaanedt no details, estimating the 
teens te — a together with everything 
saaar” > advertisement and tender, to be 
tol, Mr. J. J. Henderson’s (Dundee) esti- 
oie ponds y+ gy bridge of three nearly 
Han 8 is 9, - Messrs. Clarke & Moore, 
ull, send in three designs; 1 and 2 are bow- 
er pet 
rite: tac Pe. ridge three spans, with a large 
The jac act ring, we two smaller side girders. 
eon, eee ‘supporting the bridge are of cast 
, with concrete, while the abutments 


are of masonry. Design 1 is estimated to cost 
11,9651.; design 2, 7,4601. 6s. 9d.; design 3, 
6,485!. 10s. 8d. Two designs are sent by Mr. 
Oscar Reichenbach, Westminster. One is that 
of a three-arched girder bridge, of equal spans, 
with a highly-ornamented balustrade. This 
and the approaches are estimated to cost 


6,484/. 12s. 6d. The other design is of a brick | 


bridge of three spans. A perspective is shown 
giving it the appearance of a substantial struc- 
ture. The tenders for this amount to 6,088/. 1s. 
Messrs. Dawson & Fison, Queen Anne’s Gate, 
Westminster, tender for the whole of the work, 
their estimate reaching 9,530/. Their design 
shows a continuous lattice-girder bridge of one 
large central and two small side arches, resting 
entirely on iron columns, it being proposed to 
build the abutments of brick. Mr. T. D. Evans, 
South Shields, estimates the construction of an 
iron bridge, &c., of two unequal spans,—one ¢ 
bowstring and the other a flat lattice girder 
span,—to cost 8,191/. 2s. Mr. W. Gallon, 
Tottenham, sends the design of a wrought-iron 
bridge of three arches,—one of 80 ft. and two 
of 60 ft.,—resting on brick piers and abutments, 
the piers bearing castellated caps, the total cost 
being 9,7571. Mr. R.S. Miller, Wolverhampton, 
estimates the whole of the work at 9,0001. The 
design he sends possesses a feature not seen in 
either of the other plans; it shows the road- 
way suspended from two iron girder arches, 
which rest on brick piers with stone dressings. 
Messrs. McKeone & Robinson, London, tender 
for a design by Mr. T. Claxton Fidler. The 
estimate for bridge, approaches, and all mate- 
rials comes to 7,800/. The bridge is a con- 
tinuous lattice girder one with a large central 
span of 85 ft. 4 in., and two of 62 ft., resting 
on cast-iron cylinders 6 ft. in diameter, with 
wing - walls of rubble stone and ashlar dress- 
ings. Messrs. J. Tillotson & Company, Leeds, 
compete with the design of a lattice girder 
bridge of three equal spans of 66 ft. 8 in., 
with brick abutments and cast-iron central 
columns. The bridge itself is estimated to 
cost 5,7001., but the approaches bring the 
tender up to 9,800/. Mr. J. Webster (Liver- 
pool) sends in three designs; one is a con- 
tinuous girder bridge of three equal spans. 
This design comes to 7,003). 5s. 6d. The 
second, estimated to cost 7,053/. 10s. 5d. in 
construction, is a bowstring with flat lattice- 
girder sides; while the third is a wrought-iron 
arch bridge of three spans resting on brick 


! 
| to be removed before it would become water- 
| borne at a 10-ft. ebb being about 20,000 tons, 
| representing a depth of from 6 ft. to 7 ft. from 
rwen f ngrs to No. 2 bridge, and 
- thence to a point slightly short 

of No. 4 bridge. After the sluicing had been 
continued for some time, and the sand suffi- 
ciently removed abreast of the outlets, that 
operation was necessarily suspended for some 
months, while the northern portion of the bank 
was being reduced by scraping, scoring, and 
ultimately by excavating between the east side 
of the stage and the river wall northward, and 
beyond the range of the sluices. This latter 
operation was effected by means of Priestman’s 
patent grab-bucket, which was found most effec- 
tive for this special class of work. In March 
the partial working of the sluices was resumed, 
and towards the end of April they were run 
“full bore,’ and since then they have been in 
regular operation during the ‘low water of 
spring tides. The effect has been that the 
southern portion of the bank (abreast of the 
sluices) upon which the stage rested has been 
so far removed as to admit of the structure 
being fully waterborne for this length, thus 
fully indicating the ability of the slnices to carry 
out the work for which they were designed. In 
consequence of the great rushing force of the 
water through the sluice mouths, the tendency, 
by reason of the * back lash,” was to undermine 
the concrete ‘“‘apron’’ which had been extended 
along the front of the outlets and beyond the 
foundations upon which the pipes rested. To 
obviate this I adopted a system of saddle-piling, 
which has secured their safety. In the begin- 
ning of May the scoring operations under the 
stage and to the northward of the sluices were 
stopped, but it has been found necessary to con- 
tinue the “grab,” as a deposit still occurs along 
the foreshore north of No. 2 bridge; here, also, 
the stage is fairly waterborne at low spring 
tides, but the depth is not so great as that along 
its more southern section. It having been found 
tedious and inconvenient to work the sluicing 
paddles by hand-power, an Otto gas-engine has 
been applied for the purpose, and thus the 
operation is largely facilitated. 

With regard to the works of dock extension 
now in progress, we append some particulars. 

New North Works.—The excavation for this 
dock is nearly completed, and that for the wall- 
foundation is in a forward state. The south 
wall, for a length of 1,000 ft., 1s built toa 


; 
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° s . . i * . : . 
piers with stone facings. The abutments also | height of 2 ft. above old dock sill datum, and 
4 | 


show stone dressings. The tender for this 
amounts to 7,427/. 13s. 4d. If a parapet wall 
be erected on each side instead of a wooden 
fencing, there will be an additional 429/. 10s. in 
each case. Messrs. Page & Nunn, Theobald’s- 
road, London, send in a design of a wrought- 
iron three-arched bridge, of apparently equal 
spans. The piers, which are composed of brick 
and stone work, are built on iron cylinders 2 ft. 
below water-mark, and the estimated price is 
10,500/. 








PROGRESS OF THE LIVERPOOL DOCK 
WORKS. 
SLUICING THE PLUCKINGTON BANK. 


Tae report of the Engineer to the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board, Mr. George Fosbery 
Lyster, on the general state and progress of 
The Dock works of Liverpool and Birkenhead, 
and of the expenditure in his department, has 
just been issued. The report is dated from July 
2, 1881, to July 2, 1882, and gives the clearest in- 
ternal evidence, not only of the prosperity of the 
Dock Trust, but of the remarkable result of one 
year’s activity in the most practical department 
of the estate. The point of the voluminous 
document is summed up in two lines at the end 
of the report, to the effect that the whole of 
the docks and appliances belonging to the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board had been 
maintained in efficient working order, while 
the total amount of expenditure involved in 
effecting this object figures at 564,258/. 18s. 6d. 
One of the most interesting features is a state- 
ment with regard to the landing-stages and 
approaches, which reads as follows :— 

[The Pluckington Bunk.—The whole of the 
sluicing outlets at the George’s Pier were com- 
pleted, and their systematic working was com- 
menced, in the middle of September last. By 
this time the “tail” of the Pluckington had so 
far extended as to cause the stage to ground 
for a length of 1,130 ft. on the east and 510 ft. 
on its west side. The quantity of sand and silt 








‘the remaining 372 ft. of its length is raised to 
ithe old dock sill level. The west wall, 566 ft. 
in length, averages in height 18 in. above datum. 
The north wall, for a length of 108 ft., averages 
2 ft. in height above the datum, and a further 
leneth of 1.052 ft. is at an average height of 
3 ft. below it, the foundation of the remaining 
448 ft. of its length being not vet laid. Of the 
east wall, 202 ft. lineal is built to an average 
height of 3 ft. below datum, and the remaining 
223 ft. of its length is not yet commenced. The 
masonry pits are ready to receive the machinery 
for actuating the gates. The whole of the sheds 
upon the quays are now completed, with the 
exception of the floor of the western half of that 
on the north quay of No. 3 branch. The road- 
ways of the various “tongues” intervening 
between the branch docks are completed, and 
the approach roadway to the north shed of 
No. 3 branch, as well as the road flanking it 
on its north side, have been paved fora width 
of 40 ft., and fenced off from the works still in 
progress. The quays at the east ends of the 
branches are necessarily for the present In use 
as unloading berths and as depéts for materials 
for the works in progress. The roadway flank- 
ing the shed on the west quay of the Alexandra 
Dock, which includes a double line of railway, 
iscompleted for a width of 56 ft., and the re- 
maining 34 ft. along this position is levelled off 
with the rock débris. A building erected for 
the purposes of sheltering the passages between 
the Langton and the Alexandra Docks, also pro- 
viding workmen’s cocoa-rooms and electric- 
light engine-house, and a police hut, has been 
constructed near the river-wall abreast of the 
passages referred to. The workis in a@ forward 
state, and is nearly ready for use. Wind-screens 
in connexion therewith have also been partially 
constructed. The Langton Dock entrances, 
having been opened on the 8th September last, 
were for some time worked to a limited depth 
of 9 ft. below the datum in consequence 
of the unfinished condition of the basin. 
This depth was in March last increased 





to 11 ft. below that level, or 1 ft. short of 
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the maximum depth intended, viz., 12 it. 
The completion of the basin to its 14-ft. level 
has since so {well advanced as, doubtless, to 
admit shortly of the entrances being breught 
into use at their full working depth, viz., 12 ft. 
below old dock sill. . . The following figures 
represent the general quantities of work done 
in connexion with the foregoing during the past 
vear, viz. :—-Excavations, 411,500 cubic yards ; 
masonry, concrete, and brickwork, 47.30 cubic 
yards; paving to quays and roadways, 15,322 
syuare yards; piling, 647 cubic feet; per- 
nanent railway along the quay, 337 lineal 


vards; asphalte floors in sheds, 113,500 square 
vards; zine covering to roofs, 140,000 square 
vards. 


New Works at the South End.—The excava- 
tions for the new docks south of Brunswick 
Graving Docks is now in progress ; about 62,000 
cubic vards have been removed during the past 
year, making a total of about 124,000 cubic 
vards from the commencement, which have 
chiefly been deposited to form the quays. 
Additional appliances have been provided to 
push on the work in this position with greater 
speed, and with this object an increased number 
of men have been drafted from the completed 
works on other parts of the estate. A length 
of 300 ft. of the river-wall across the gap south 
of the Toxteth Dock has been built up to a 
height of 20 ft. above datum. The foundations 
of this part of the work were taken down to a 
level of 17 ft. below the old dock sill, on to 
the rock, which was found to underlie a bed of 
gravel 2 ft. in thickness. The quantity of 
masonry built amounts to 5,400 cubic yards. 
The raising and strengthening of the river-wall 
southward of this point and abreast of the dock 
are progressing favourably, 227 lineal feet 
having been built to the required height of 
31 ft. above the old dock sill. The masonry 
necessary to close the old entrance to the Har- 
rington Dock is completed. North of Hercu- 
lanenm Half-tide Dock, the excavation of Dock 
K to the depth originally intended, viz., 12 ft. 
below the old dock sill datum, having been 
near!y completed, the consideration of lowering 
both sills and dock from 10 ft. and 12 ft. to 
12 ft. and 14 ft. respectively, was entered upon 
by the Board, and these changes having been 
favourably considered, an order was given 
accordingly. The work involved by the increase 
depths is now in course of progress. The total 
quantity of excavation, mostly rock, removed 
from the dock, is about 587,000 cubic yards. 
The masonry of the walls is completed, and 
that of the south passage, with its side walls 
and bridge pits, is also finished. The bridge 
which is to span the 60-ft. passage is ready for 
fixing in place, having been built in the dock- 
yard. At the Herculaneum Half-tide Dock a 
dam is in course of erection in front of the 
south entrance, to exclude the tidal water, so 
as to admit of the work in connexion with the 
lowering of the sills from their present level of 
8 ft. to 12 ft. being carried out. 








BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


3,529. T. 5. Wilson and H. T. Johnson, Man- 
chester. Apparatus for ventilating sewers, 
soil-pipes, &c. Aug. 11, 1882. 

3,544. E. A. Brvdges, Berlin. Manufacture 
of reed fabrics for ceilings. (Com. by P. 
Strauss and H. Ruff, Cottbuss, Prussia.) A ug. 
12, 1882. 

3,400), 


w. J. 


Henry, London. 
suming grates. 


Aug. 15, 1882. 
3,909. W. P. Thompson, London. 
tion of roads and wave. é&c. 
d’ Alma, Paris.) Aug. 16, 1582. 
3,721. 8. Fisher, London. 
covering walls. Aug. 16, 1882. 
3,929. H. Darby, London. 
heating baths. Aug. 16, 1882. 
3,030. G. Henderson and D. McNeil, London. 
Water-waste preventer. Aug. 16, 1882. 
3.944. G. J. Dickenson. Albany, 
Sash-fasteners. Aug. 17. 1882. 


Smoke-con- 


Construc- 
(Com. by A. C. 


Fabrics for 


Apparatus for 


U.S.A. 


NOTICES TO 


have been given by the 
the dates named :— 


PROCEED 
following applicants on 


A uquet 15, 1882. 


1,836. W. Walker, New York, U.S.A. 


Manu- 
facture of artificial stone. 


April 18, 182. 





"Compiled by Hart & Co., Patent Agents, 28, New 
Bridge-street, 





ne nga eee. 


— ree wee re a 





1,857. W. Blyth, Barton-upon-Humber. Mann- 


facture of bricks and tiles, &c. April 18, 1882. 


August 18, 1882. 


1,751. W. P. Thompson, London. Window- 
cleaning chairs, &c. (Com. by A. Dormitzer, 
New York, U.S.A.) April 14, 1882. 

1,792. A. W. L. Reddie, London. Ventilators 
for buildings, &c. (Com. by A. Huber, Cologne.) 
April 14, 1582. 

3.301. P. S. Webb, London. Preserving from 
corrosion the surfaces of piers, bridges, &c. 
July 12, 1552. 

ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

Published during the Week ending August 19, 1882. 


46. W. Haughton, London. Open fireplaces 
or grates, &c. Jan. 4, 1882. Price 6d. 

The fireplace is quite separate from the chimney recess, 
and has round its back and sides double walls, the space 
between which is used for heating air, which 8 into 
the room through a chamber above the fireplace. The 
fire-hbasket has a solid bottom, and horizontal bars at the 
hack. Above these is an adjustable hanging door, or 
register, governed by a rod and cam, whose handle is in 
front of the stove. Bw shutting this the smoke is made 
to pass to the back of the fireplace behind the horizontal 
bar, where it is consumed. 


77. H. Reid, London. Machinery for mould- 


ing and forming cement and other concretes, 
for paving, &c. Jan. 6, 1882. Price 2d. 

The moulds are given a vibratory motion, so that all the 
corners are filled up. No drawings have been filed, and 
the machine, therefore, cannot be described. 

119. E. R. Wethered, Woolwich. Window 
sash-fastenings. Jan. 9, IS82. Price 6d. 

The locking-bolt has a stud on it, which travels in a slot 
in the casing on the sash, and itsend is a T-shaped 


head. The slot is of a Jj shape, and when the bolt is 
pushed out the stud traverses the shank of the J, and the 


| head passes through the catch on the upper sash. The 


bolt is then turned so that the stud traverses the base of 
the j -shaped slot, and the T -shaped head locks the 
sasnes, 

135. F. Holmes, New-cross. Manufacture of 
fire-lighters. Jan. 10, 1882. Price 6d. 

A conical or tapered hole is formed through the fire- 
lighter, which is made in a die, and a plunger presses the 
material in the die. 

162. A. T. Angell, London. Syphon-traps 
for drains. Jan. 12, 1882. Price 2d. 

At the bottom of the inlet end of the syphon is a spout, 
through which all the water passes in a small stream into 
the centre of the water contained in the syphon. (Pro. 
Pro.) 

172. J. Jackson, London. Apparatus for 
mixing the materials used in the making of 
concrete. Jan. 12, 1882. Price 6d. 

From the hopper the materials fall down a main shoot, 
in which are a series of inclined shelves so arranged that 
the material in falling is thrown from one to another. 
Water may be mixed with the materials during their 
descent. 

188. J. Parrott, Wallington. Warming and 
ventilating apparatus. Jan. 13, 1882. Price 2d. 

A chamber is ‘made below the grate, in which air is 
warmed and then discharged into the room. (Pro. Pro.) 


199. J. F. Hayne, London, and G. B. Lovedee, 


Birmingham. Stoves, lamps, &c. Jan. 14, 
1882. Price 2d. 


A double casing is formed round the stove or lamp, 
through which air is admitted into the interior, and in 
which it is warmed, (Pro. Pro.) 


411. C. Pieper, Berlin. 


Jan. 27, 1882. Price 6d. 


A deep vessel is formed, the walls of the upper half of which 
are perforated. The mud falls to the bottom of the vessel, 
and as it fills with water the straw or other floating 
material is prevented from flowing out by the outlet from 
the upper part of the vessel by the grating. If this out- 
let gets choked the water can pass away by a syphon-pipe, 
which rises out from the lower part of the vessel leading 
to the sewer. 


Sewerage gullies. 








EXETER ART EXHIBITION. 


THE second Art Exhibition heldin the Albert 
Memorial Museum was opened on the 15th 
inst. It consists of works of art from residents 
in Devonshire. There are some good original 
designs in the department for decoration and 
furniture. Mrs. Hobbath, Exeter, sends a 
design for linoleum, and another for wall deco- 
ration; Mrs. Bishop, Starcross, oil-paintings 
of summer and winter for hall decoration, 
design for interior decoration and dining-room, 
art-furniture in perspective ; I. Lemon, Exeter, 
design for dining-room door in oil-colours; 
G. Mitchell & Son, Exeter, tapestry panel screen 
of good design by Miss Elsie Fortescue, Tor- 
quay. Inthe Art-Furniture department, Messrs. 
Wilson & Son, Exeter, exhibit a wood chimney- 
piece and mantel in the Queen Anne style in 
American walnut ; Mr. Mark Rowe shows chim- 
ney-piece and over-mantel, in mahogany, in the 
Queen Anne style. In art-needlework some good 
specimens are exhibited. A gipsy table-cloth, 
embroidered with silk, original design by Miss 
Sarah Hayward, Exeter; small table-cloth, in 





i | 


ee 
imitation of Eastern embroidery, by Miss 
Johnson, Torrington; a coat of arms and the 
arms of Exeter, worked on silk, by Miss Sarah 
Cockerham, Alphington; the “ Death of 
Douglas,” “‘ The Lacemaker,” and “The Pedlar” 
by Mrs. Pepin, Exeter. Some good designs i 
lace: Design for lace shawl,—ground-iyy and 
cinguefoil; Honiton lace flounce,—potato and 
cuckoo-flower; Honiton lace collar, — violets 
by Miss E. B. Secker, Exeter; design for ‘ee 
for bannerettes, and design for priest's stole, 
by Miss Mary E. D. Lott, Honiton; design for 
lace shawl, by Miss H. J. K. Cornish, Ottery 
St. Mary. All the works now seen are vreat}y 
in advance of those exhibited at the first Exhi- 
bition, last year. EXETER, 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Tue Board's offices at Spring-gardens will be 
painted and cleaned internally during the recess, 
the contractors being Messrs. Greenwood, of 
Arthur-street West. The Board-room will, at 
the same time, be warmed and ventilated upon 
an entirely new system. This portion of the 
work will be carried out by Mr. D. O. Boyd, of 
Maddox-street, in accordance with drawings and 
a specification prepared by Mr. George Vulliamy, 
the architect to the Board. The Board’s offices, 
as we have had occasion to note from time to 
time, have been added to considerably since 
their first erection, and the difficulty of main- 
taining eflicient ventilation in the interior has 
been consequently increased. Our public build- 
ings appear to be considered unworthy even of 
the sanitary precautions which are applied to 
private houses. 








PERCENTAGE ON PRIVATE STREET 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


A Locat Government Board inquiry was held in the 
V est rvy-hall, Chiswick, on Monday last, by Tnspe tor 
Thornhill Harrison, in respect to an application by the 
Chiswick Improvement Commissioners, for the sanction of 
a loan of 15,0001. for the making up and taking over of 
about thirty-five private streets, under the L52nd section of 
the Public Health Act, 1875. The usual notices had been 
issued to the adjoining owners, and they had failed within 
the month to make them up according to the Act. A Jong 
discussion arose as to the 5 per cent. on the cost of the 
works, which was included in the contractor's tender; but 
which was, as in former cases, to be paid to the Clerk and 
to the Surveyor to the Commissioners for the preparation 
of the plans and specifications, and for making out the 
apportionments of the costs and collecting them. 

Phe Inspector stated that the Local Government Board 
had decided that 2} per cent. only was a fair sum to be 
added to the actual cost of the works, and that nothing 
should be allowed for the preparation of the plans. He 
contended that the Improvement Commissioners would 
have to prepare the plans and specifications, and do all 
preparatory work up to the time of serving the notices, 
whether the adjoining owners or the Commissioners carried 
out the work. The 2} per cent. - to the surveyor for 
the preparation of the plans should not have been put on 
the tender at all, as the Commissioners called upon the 
owners to make up their streets according to those plans. 
If the owners had done the work, neither the Commis- 
sioners nor the surveyor could charge anything for the 
preparation of the plansand specifications. If the owners 
did not do the work, and the Commissioners did it, and 
their surveyor superintended the execution of the work,— 
which in most cases it was desirable that he should do,-t 
was a'fair thing to charge 2} per cent. for that super- 
intendence. i. 

Mr. Cannot, solicitor, informed the Inspector that he Da 
been sent by the Chiswick Ratepayers’ Defence Association 
to object to the charge of Sper cent. made upon wt ere 
The subject of that charge had created a great deal of tai 
in the neighbourhood. 

The Inspector further stated that he had nothing to ao 
with the salaries of the Clerk or the Surveyor. The Com- 
missioners might, if they chose, make arrangements 8° that 
those salaries should cover the per-centage for the exe » 
tion of the work; but the only addition that could be made 
to the actual cost of the work was 2} per cent. aes 

The Clerk said that it was in consequence of the adjow: 
ing owners failing to make up the roads themselves tha 
they were charged the 5 per cent. , his 

he Inspector, in reply to the Clerk, gave if 4% = 
opinion that the Commissioners were not entitled to charge 
even the expenses of collecting the apportionments of r 
costs. Even interest on the borrowed money could not 0 
allowed. He contended it was the duty of the sarvey®! 
as soon as the work was done, to ascertain the cost of t ~ 
work, and, having done that, to apportion the cost —?~ 
the adjoining owners; and there was no reason — 
money should not be got when the work was ag woe" 
There was nothing in the Act about interest or cen’ 
expenses. The Commissioners did not borrow the mone) 
to keep it in the bank, but borrowed it as it was wantec: 
If there was any interest, the money should come out © 
the general funds of the rates, as the making up of — 
streets was desirable on public as well as private Seca aah 

The Clerk pointed out that the Master of the Rolls id 
recently laid down the law that the Commissioners = 
not make a demand for the money until three — 
after the apportionment of the costs; that was to sy, 
adjoining owners had three months within which to en 
the apportionments. That was only fair, a there 7 
be overcharges against which it would be necessary © 
appeal. oo 

‘he Inspector said that notwithstanding that decis o ; 
only 24 per cent. beyond the actual cost could be eerie 
The Inspector took evidence as to the manner in whit tthe 
streets had been constructed, and said that the reply © 





Local Board would he given soon, 
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THE NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS FOR 
GLASGOW. 


Mr. G. Linwoop writes to the Glasgow Herald 
with reference to the choice of material for 
these buildings. He says :— 

‘Every one in Glasgow is familiar with the 
appearance of the Municipal Buildings in Ingram- 
street. ‘The stone of the more recent portion of the 
buildings is undergoing a continued process of decay. 
From time to time it has been patched up, and a 
sorry sight it presents to-day. Are we to havea 
repetition of the Ingram-street fiasco by perpetuat- 
ing the admirable designs of Mr. Young ina mate- 
rial which cannot stand the smoke-laden atmosphere 
of our city?’ Why not use granite freely throughb- 
out the new buildings? That material would cer- 
tainly be a vast improvement upon the soft and 
questionable freestone, and Glasgow would at last 
have a municipal building wortby of her traditions. 
That fact would amply compensate for a little extra 
expense in the building materials. I venture to 
throw out the suggestion in the hope it may receive 
some support at the hands of those chiefly concerned, 
—the citizens of Glasgow.” 

The Council of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects have now nearly completed their 
arrangements for the exhibition of sketch 
designs of the plans sent in for competition im 
connexion with the New Municipal Buildings. 
There were in all 100 competitors. The exhibi- 
tion will open on the 2nd of September. 








NOTES FROM BRIGHTON. 


The Health of the Town.—-The Committee 
appointed to vindicate the reputation of the 
town as a health-resort against the statements 
made in the Lancet and elsewhere have issued a 
pamphlet, entitled “ Brighton as it is.” As 
may be supposed, it makes the most of the great 
natural advantages possessed by the town, and 
appeals to the Registrar-General’s returns of 
the annual rates of mortality in support of its 
main position, viz.,—that those natural advan- 
tages combine to make the town one of the 
healthiest in the kingdom. According to the 
writer, in 1876 Brighton was first (showing the 
lowest death-rate) on the Registrar-General’s 
returns of the annual rates of mortality in “‘the 
twenty large towns of England.” She was 
second on the list in 1877, third in 1878, second 
in 1879, first in 1880, and first again in 1881. 
We are told that the statements complained of 
are resented “not so much because they made 
unpleasant and damaging charges, but because 
they were not borne out by facts.’ Without at 
the present time making any damaging state- 
ments, it may not be out of place for us to warn 
the municipal authorities against the assumption 
that efforts are not necessary on their part to 
put the town in a right condition. Some years 
ago, on the occasion of the visit of the Social 
Science Association to Brighton, so charming in 
many parts, the Conductor of this journal, after 
a survey of the less frequented parts, as a 
member of the Health Section, found himself 
compelled to make some statements which 
raised the ire of some of the inhabitants, but 
which were, nevertheless, perfectly correct, and 
called loudly for attention. We mention this 
as showing that a town which to the ordinary 
observer, and even to the reader of average 
results, presents a satisfactory aspect from a 
sanitary point of view, may yet have its black 
spots obvious to those who know where to look. 

Proposed Western Lawn.—At the meeting 
of the Brighton Town Council last week, 
the Works Committee reported that they had 
instructed the surveyor to bring up a plan 
showing what space on the beach between the 
West Pier and the Western toll-house was avail- 
able for the purpose of a lawn or public pro- 
menade; and Mr. Sendall said he hoped the 
plans would be ready for the next council 
meeting, 

Road Gullies and Catch-pits at Hove.—The 
attention of the Hove Commissioners having 
been drawn to that portion of Sir Joseph 
Bazalgette’s report upon the drainage of 
Brighton and Hove, which suggested the making 
of catch-pits in connexion with the street gullies, 
in order to intercept the road detritus, their 
surveyor (Mr. E. B. Ellice-Clark) was requested 
to prepare plans for carrying out the necessary 
work, and at the monthly meeting of the Board 
on the 17th inst., the plans were adopted, and, 
upon the recommendation of the Works and 
Improvements Committee, it was resolved to 
borrow 2,5801. to defray the cost. 

Encroachment of the Sea at Hove.—Con- 
siderable inroads having been made of late by: 





the sea upon the foreshore at Hove, the Com- 
missioners of that district have directed Mr. 
E. B. Ellice-Clark, their surveyor, to report as 
to what remedial measures he would recommend. 
At the last meeting of the Board, Dr. Millard 
said the sea had encroached still more during the 
previous forty-eight hours, and was then within 
eight yards of the lawns. He suggested, for 
the consideration of the surveyor, a similar 
system to that adopted at Littlehampton, where 
he explained how groynes were erected with 
their land ends at angles of about 60 degrees, 
and meeting at the seaward ends, forming a 
triangle. The sea, he said, washed up over 
these, and the shingle was retained in the 
“quarters.” 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Birkenhead.—In his annual report to the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, Mr. G. F. 


Lyster, the engineer to the Board, alludes to the | 


increased provision which has been made in the 
Birkenhead Docks for the importation of cattle 
and dead meat. The lairage on the north side 
of the Alfred Dock has been furnished with 
pens and water-troughs similar to those in the 
sheds, the floor concreted, and a water service 
laid. By this arrangement accommodation is 
provided for 374 cattle. At Woodside four chill- 
rooms, each capable of holding 250 carcasses of 
beef, have been erected. The refrigerating 
machinery, which is being provided by Messrs. 
Haslam & Co., of Derby, will shortly be ready 
for use. 

Hull.—On the 18th inst. a large number of 
the members of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers visited Hull for the purpose of in- 


specting the new Alexandra Dock works of the | 


Hull and Barnsley Railway and Dock Company 
and the large engineering and ship-building 
establishment of Earle’s Company, situated to 
the eastward of the River Humber. The party 
included the president of the society, Mr. West- 
macott, C.E., Mr. Abernethy, C.E., Mr. Kitson, 
C.E., Mr. E. Samuelson, and many other gentle- 
men. At the Alexandra Dock works there are 
some 2,000 men employed, principally in exca- 
vating and walling. Of the former, two and a 
half million cubic yards have yet to be got out. 
The men, with the assistance of the steam 
navvies, cranes, &c., are getting ont fully 
120,000 cubic yards per month. When the 
works are completed there will be 14 mile of 
dock walling, and a similar extent of sea-wall. 
The visitors were greatly interested in the 
working of the hydraulic and steam excavators, 
and also inspected the hydraulic engine-house 
and observed the powerful engine constructed 
for hydraulic and other purposes in motion. 
Messrs. Lucas & Aird are the contractors, 
Messrs. A. C. Kourtzy & G. N. Abernethy 
being the resident engineers. The visitors sub- 
sequently proceeded to Earle’s ship-building 
yard and engineering works, which cover an 
area of 30 acres, and do the whole of the work 
in connexion with the construction of ships and 
their engines. 

Salisbury.—The Wilts and Dorset Banking 
Company have been making extensive additions 
to their premises in Salisbury’s picturesque 
market-place. The original building was built 
from the designs of Mr. Henry Hall, some 
twenty years ago. It is of Classic character, as 
regards its style of architecture,—boldly and 
freely treated. The present work, now drawing 
near completion, is a continuation of the main 
structure,—an undertaking fully prepared for 
in designing the original facade, and in the 
general planning. The front is entirely of Ham 
Hill stone, and exhibits much fine masonry and 
carving. Mr. Hall has acted as architect for 
the additions. Upon the parapet of the build- 
ing is a large sculptured representation of the 
double-headed and collared eagle, the arms of 
Salisbury. This is in Portland stone, and the 
work of Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, by whom 
the whole stone-carving upon the new portion 
of the building has been executed. The builder 
who commenced the work did not complete it. 
It has been finished by Mr. Barber, builder, of 
Brown-street, Salisbury. 








Dwellings in Plats for the Middle 
Classes. — The London Scottish Dwellings 
Society has been established, for the erection of 
dwelling-houses for the middle classes in London 
and its suburbs, divided into flats or floors as 
in Scotland, and in order to meet the wants of 
families, at rents ranging from 20/, upwards. 


ZANZIBAR CATHEDRAL. 


Our readers are aware that even in this 
remote district the services of the church will 
not be wanting in reverence for the lack of 
suitable fittings. A large shipment of church 
furniture has lately been sent out there, which 
comprises amongst other things, brass lectern, 
altar cross, vases, candlesticks, “ Hesperus” 
| lamps, choir-desks, hangings, carpets, &c. The 
order was entrusted to the firm of Jones & 
Willis, of Great Russell-street, London. As 
the goods had to be carried on men’s backs for 
a long distance up the country, they were 
packed in cases not exceeding 40 Ib. in ‘weight. 
|The same firm have now on view a novel kind 
_of font in polished brass, designed by the archi- 
tect, Mr. C. F. Hayward, F.S.A., of 20, Mon- 
tague-street, Russell-square, for the same 
cathedral. 











THE REGULATION OF RAILWAY CLOCKS. 


Sir,—Now that electricity is being used in so 
many ways to make so many improvements, 
it is quite in season, I think, that something 
should be done to regulate the time of railway 
clocks. I do not know whether it has been 
generally noticed (perhaps not), but it is a 
fact, that very few clocks at our principal rail- 

ray termini and stations tally with one another. 
[ have taken notice for the past few weeks of 
this, and have invariably found a difference of 
two, three, and even more minutes; but the 
climax was reached only two or three days ago, 
when the times of the dials at King’s-cross and 
Notting - hill showed a difference of eight 
minutes. Seeing what many men of business 
may lose by these differences, and how many 
private people may be put to inconvenience of 
waiting, by missing trains through this neglect on 
the part of some one, and having in view the 
| facilities which the railway companies possess 
|for altering this nuisance, surely something 
|'might be done, without very great expense, to 
grant the public a boon, the absence of which 
at present is the cause of many losses both of 
‘time and money. Should you think fit to 
_devote a small space to the above facts, the 
_influence of your journal might be the means 
of bringing about some kind of reformation. 
Jas. R. MorGan. 








} 
| 








CASE UNDER THE 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 
BY-LAWS: BAD MORTAR. 


On Wednesday, August 16, Mr. S. Muncey, 
builder, was summoned to Worship-street Police 
Court by Mr. A. Payne, District Surveyor for East 
Hackney (South) and North Bow, for constructing 
two houses in Hepscott-road, Hackney Wick, with 
mortar mixed with earthy matter. Samples of the 
material used in lieu of sand were shown in court. 
Defendant's counsel at first denied that the material 
had been used, and called a surveyor who affirmed 
that the mortar was good ; but subsequently one of 
the defendant’s own witnesses admitted having 
mixed the mortar with materials similar to the 
specimen shown. 

The defendant was fined 60s. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

East Teignmouth.—East Teignmouth Church 
has been re-opened, after works of internal 
restoration costing 1,100/. Not long since, 
owing to the exertions and influence of the 
Vicar (the Rev. H. C. Deshon), a new chancel, 
costing, with all its decorations, 2,500/., was 
erected, and this had the direct effect of ren- 
dering apparent the necessity for renovating 
the interior of the nave. Plans were prepared 
by Mr. R. Medley Fulford, of Exeter, under 
the instructions of a restoration committee, 
which had Mr. E. Atkins as secretary, and the 
work was undertaken, and has been suc- 
cessfully carried out, by Mr. Robert Davis, of 
Newton. The old wooden galleries on the north 
and south side of the nave have been removed, as 
also has the partition which separated the tran- 
septs from the body of the church. The stunted 
transepts now have the effect of making the 
church ernciform, and have been appropriated 
to the use of the public, being filled with free 
seats. Inthe place of the old and unsightly 
stone and plaster windows, there have been 
put Bath stone windows of neat design 
filled with tinted cathedral glass, the tracery 
being enriched by a little colour. The whole 
of the windows have, with two exceptions, been 
treated in this way, the exceptions being the 
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north transept window, which will be fited in 
with stained glass by Miss Cousins, and the 
westernment window in the north aisle, which 
is the gift of Miss Fripp, of The Grove, Teign- 
mouth. To provide accommodation in the place 
of that which has been taken away by the re- 
moval of the side galleries, a gallery has been 
constracted across the whole of the west end of 
the church. The entire building has been fitted 
with comfortable seats of pitch pine, Sitting 
accommodation is now provided for $847 persons. 
The aisles have been cemented preparatory to 
tiles from the Aller Pottery being laid, and the 
pews are floored with red dea). | 
apparatus has been supplied by Messrs. Haden 
& Son. of Trowbridge. 

( #wiierco 
Northumberland laid the foundation-stone 
the new Church of St. George, Cullercoats, 
| is to serve the wants of a new eccie- 
district which has been formed, com- 
prising Cullercoats and the northern portion of 
Tynemouth. The Duke has given the site, and 
unde rtakes the entire cost of the erection, 
which, it is estimated, will amount to 


18.000/.: he has also given a site fora vicarage- 


which 
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Bakehous:s in ‘“ Merrie Islington.”— 
Dr. C. Meymott Tidy, the medical officer of 
health for Islington, in his annual report, just 
issued, of the sanitary condition of the parish, 
refers to the extract from the report of her 
Majesty's Chief Inspector of Factories and 
Workshops upon London bakehouses which 
some few months ago was quoted and com- 
mented upon in the public journals, and in 
which the condition of the bakehouses was 
alleged to be most unsatisfactory. He states 
that, although the report in question referred 


Hiscellanen. 


‘only to the east end of London, he had felt it 


tts —On the 4th inst. the Duke of | 
of | 


his duty to direct an inspection to be made of 
the bakehouses in Islington, with a view to 


/ascertain their present condition under the new 


régime as contrasted with their condition in the 


beginning of the year 1879, when they were 


and. jointly withthe Ecclesiastical Com- | 


missioners. has provided an endowment to the. 


amount of 300!. a vear. The church will be of 
e Thirteenth-century character, and of lofty 
and commanding proportions. It will consist of 
a nave, enclosing an area of S84 ft. by 50 ft., 
with western narthex treated as a baptistery, 
and entered by porches on the north and south 
sides. The chancel, with apsidal eastern termi- 
nation. will be 50 ft. long and 21 ft. wide. A 
tower, in which it is proposed to place the 
organ, will be south of the western bay of the 
chancel; and the corresp mading positi mon the 
north side of the chancel will be occupied by Pe | 
transept about 20 ft. square, with a large vestry 
fit. The total length ofthe church from 
to west will be 158 ft.. and the greatest 
from north to south about 0 ft. 
church is to be faced both inside 
and outside with local stone. The nave and 
aisles will be led into five equal bavs, and 
separated by simple with 


colamns and plain moulded arches. 
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There will 


also be a narrow triforium, not pierced, and a 
lofty clearstorv. with windows of two lichts. 
The external surface of the clearstory walls will 
be unbroken, and the bays will be marked by 
buttresses on the aisle-walls, with a single 
lancet window in the centre of each bay. The 
nave and aisles (as well as the rest of the 


church) will be groined with plain quadripartite 
gyroining 

The h ide will be 44 ft., and tothe point 
of ridge 20 ft. higher. 
the apse, will be divided internally and exter- 
nally into nine bays by upright shafts; exter- 
nally the walls will be plain up to the level of 
the sills of the windows, 25 ft. above the floor. 
These windows will be of two lights, with blank 
arches on either side, thus giving the effect of 
a continuous arcade. A tall wall-arcade will sur- 
round the chancel at the Hoor-level. The blank 
triforium of the nave will be continued round. 
and the clearstory windows will be widely 
splaved, so as to completely filleach bay. The 
tower will rise to a height of 90 ft., and will be 
covered by a broach-spire of about the same 
elevation. The church is being built from plans 
prepared by and under the superintendence of 
Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., of London. The whole 
of the works are being executed by Mr. Walter 
Scott, Newcastle, under the superintendence of 
Mr. 8S. Chivers, Mr. Pearson’s clerk of works; 
and Mr. Wm. Moore is foreman in charge. 
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DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Ashton.—A new Wesleyan chapel is being 
erected at Ashton, near Preston. The chapel 
will afford accommodation for 250 worshippers, 
with minister's vestry, large class-room, heat- 
ing-chamber, and other offices, at the west end. 
Local contractors are carrying out the various 
works from the plans and under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. David Grant, architect, of Preston. 

Widnes.—On the 20th ult. the memorial- 
stones of what is in future to be known as the 
Hartland Wesleyan Chapel, Widnes, were for- 
mally laid. The new building will cost about 
2,000!. Mr. Isitt, of Bradford, is the architect. 
The dimensions of the building will be 50 ft. by 
58 ft., and it will be Italian in character. There 
will be two entrances from Irwell-street. The 
pews will be of deal, stained and varnished. 
The exterior will be of patent bricks, 


a timber roof over of steep pitch. | 


The chancel, including | 


first taken under the supervision of her 
Majesty's inspectors, and also for the purpose 
of having any defects now existing remedied as 
lily as possible. In March, 1879, when the 
bakehouses were last previously inspected by 
the vestry sanitary officers, in one instance only 
was any accumulation of refuse found under 
the troughs, and there were no other sanitary 
defects observed at that time. Asa result of 
the inspection just made, in forty-five instances 
accumulations of refuse were found under the 
troughs, and twenty-five inlets to drains were 
untrapped. In it bakehouses the paving 
was defective. In two there were stack pipes 
open at the top and connected with the drains 
at the bottom. In a single instance a drain- 
pipe was found open for the reception of the 
water overflowing from the water receptacle. 
Three of the more recently constructed bake- 
houses had water-closets in them, while five old 
ones were similarly circumstanced. Dr. Tidy 
points out that more frequent inspection is 
required in order to prevent such scandalous 
violations of sanitary laws. 


Free Opening of St. Paul's Cathedral.— 


=] 
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The Dean of St. Paul's, writing to the Lord 


Mayor, who is one of the trustees of the fabric of 
the cathedral, on the agitation to secure the free 
opening of St. Paul's one day in each week, 
says:-—‘‘ The cases are not the same at West- 
minster and St. Paul's. At Westminster the 
chapels for which a free day is given are all on 
the floor of the church, with open spaces about 


them, and people go in one way and come out 


at the otherend. At St. Paul's the places for 


which a free day is asked are the crypt, with 


nee nner n et er 











its dark corners and recesses, and the upstairs 
portions of the building, to which access is by 
long, narrow, winding staircases and passages, 
without any possibility of a separate entrance 
or exit, and where a block and crush, not un- 
likely in the case of the exceptional crowds of a 
free day, would be very dangerous. This is a 
matter of cubic feet which we cannot alter.’ 
With every desire to aid those who seek to open 
our public buildings, we are inclined to agree 
with the Dean and Chapter in what they say as 
to the difficulties of freeing entirely the upper 
parts of the building. A very low fee one day 
in the week would probably best answer the 
purpose. 


Plumbers as Fire-raisers again.—0On 
Wednesday afternoon what proved to be a 
damaging fire broke out at 394, Clapham- 
road, at the private house of Mr. E. Reddin. 
Some plumbers had been at work upon the 
roof, and while they were gone to dinner it was 
found that the top part of the house was on 
fire. An alarm was immediately raised, and 
the firemen were very soon on the spot, but the 
second floor had become thoroughly alight, 
and the flames threatened to attack the whole 
of the house. The roof of the next house, 
which was unoccupied, caught fire, and the 
flames spread here to the second floor. The 
official report ascribes the cause to “ plumbers 
at work.” 


The War in Egypt.—The cabins of the 
Peninsular and Oriental steamers now on duty 
as hospital ships in Egyptian waters, have been 
painted throughout with Griffiths’s enamel paint, 
manufactured by Messrs. Griffiths, Berdoe, 
& Co., of Liverpool and London. 


Ventilation of the Reform Club.— Messrs. 
Robert Boyle & Son’s system of ventilation has 
been adopted for the Reform Club by the com- 
mittee and architects, and Messrs. Boyle have 


received instructions to proceed with the work 
at once. 











Sera, 

The new Roman Catholic Catheira) a 
Portsmouth was opened on the 10th inst. The 
foundation -stone of the building was 
in December, 1879, by the late Dr. p 
R.C. Bishop of Southwark. It wag 
wish of the late bishop to undertake 
work of the nave first, of which five bays 
forming part of the permanent church, have 
been built, in the hope that funds would 
come in to enable the transept, chancel, and 
side chapels to be proceeded with. But his 
lordship’s death intervening, steps had to hp 
taken to close in the eastern end, and provide 
such sanctuary and sacristy accommodation as 
was absolutely necessary. It consequently 
happens that the church has two unsight|y 
temporary ends. The style of architecture }. 
Early or Geometrical Decorated, temp. about 
1450; and the material of the exterior is Fare. 
ham dark red brick, with Portland stone 
dressings, the roof being covered with tiles. 
The internal masonry is of Beer stone and the 
walls are plastered. The contractors 
Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham, of London, 
Messrs. Hammer & Co., of Bermondsey, supplied 
the benches; and the gas fittings, altar-rail, and 
several fittings were furnished by Messrs. Burns 
& Oates. The original design (which we illus. 
trated and described in our volume for 1879. 
pp. 1052--53) was from the pencil of the late 
Mr. John Crawley, of Bloomsbury - square, 
London, and since his death, the works have 
been completed under the superintendence of 
Mr. Joseph Stanislaus Hansom, F.R.1.B.A., of 
South Kensington. Mr. Bromfield, whose death 
occurred just at the completion of the building, 
was clerk of the works, Mr. Adams being the 
builders’ foreman. 

A Party of Belgian Architects, sculptors, 
painters, archaeologists, and ecclesiastics, mem- 
bers of the Guild of St. Thomas and St. Luke, 
whose object is to promote the study of 
Christian art, have come over to England, on 
a fortnight’s tour, with the intention of visiting 
the principal ecclesiastical cities. On Monday 
they arrived in Canterbury, and spent several 
hours in the cathedral, the Dean and the Bishop 
of Dover acting as ciceront. The party nam- 
bers nearly eighty, and includes Professor 
Reusens, of Louvain; Canon Delbigne, « 
Brussels; M. Van Henkelom, president « 
St. Bernlphus Guild, Utrecht; M. Jules Helvig, 
of Liege; and M. Blaneheart, of Ghent. The 
other places to be visited by the travellers are 
Rochester, London, Winchester, and Oxford.— 
Standard, 

Hydraulic Power.—The Hydraulic Power 
Company is about to set up a powerful ram in 
the neighbourhood of Blackfriars Bridge, on the 
Surrey side, together with engine power to works 
the force-pump; and from this central hydraulic 
ram mains under great pressure will extend 
along such thoroughfares as are likely to afford 
remunerative patronage for the system. I rom. 
the mains, of course, smaller pipes will be 
carried into the premises of those who oe! 
require hydraulic force, the charge being based 
on the actual amount of water discharged from 
the machine into a meter, at a rate of 4s. per 
1,000 gallons. The use to which the power 
will be mainly applied is the working of lifts 
and cranes. " 

Festive.—Messrs. Bangs & Co., builders, o 
Bow, invited their foremen, some thirty-five a 
number, to dine with them on Saturday last a 
Epping, and treated them liberally. Mr. Bangs 
presided, and Messrs. Anstis, Lambert, and 
Poston spoke, as very old servants 1 th 
firm.——On the same day the clerks and og” 
men in the employ of Mr. W. Brass, builder, : 
Old-street, held their first annual cricket match 
and dinner at the Red Lion Hotel, High Barnet. 
In the cricket match the clerks were victorious. 
We chronicle these outings, though similar 
events are just now sv numerous that we can 
scarcely undertake to mention all of them. a 

Islington, near Lynn.— A painted win ed 
has just been erected in the church, containing 
the subject of Mary at the Feet of Jesus; ®" 
below it, a memorial brass, with the arms 0 
Bagge impaling Keppel. They have - n 
executed by Mr. Taylor, of Berners-street, < 
Mr. Thomas Bagge, in memory of his wife, wh0 
was a descendent of the Earls of Albemarle. — 

Betchworth.—A memorial reredos has ]¥*! 
been erected in this church by Mr. J. R. Corbett, 
to a near relative. It consists of a carving “4 
Carrara marble, representing the Last tad 
with a framework of red Mansfield stone. Th¢ 
work has been executed by Messrs. Mayer & Co, 
of Munich and London. 
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Building Exhibition for 1883.—A meet- 
ing of the exhibitors at the three last exhibi- 
tions of building materials held at the Agri- 
cultural Hall took place last week at the 
Cannon-street Hotel, for the parpose of con- 
sidering a proposal that the next meeting 
should be held at the Hyde Park ‘Hall, 
Albert-gate, instead of Islington. Mr. Trickett 
presided, and explained the objects of the 
meeting, after which there was a discus- 
sion as to the best site for the next exhi- 
bition. It was stated that difficulties had 
arisen which would prevent the Agricultural 
Hall being used for the purpose, and that 
Mr. John Black, the promoter of the former 
exhibitions, had taken the Hyde Park Hall for 
the next one, at the same time that the Agri- 
cultural Hall authorities had decided to hold an 
exhibition of their own. Ultimately, a com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr. Black, Mr. Rafferty, 
and Mr. Shrapnell, were appointed to confer 
with the Agricultural Hall authorities on the 
subject, and report to another meeting. fouch- 
ing this matter, Mr. Philip Shrapnell writes to 
say that the meeting refused to entertain Mr. 
Black’s proposal for the removal of the exhibi- 
tion; and the only resolution passed was one 
appointing a committee of Mr. Black's friends 
to wait upon the Agricultural Hall Company, 
for the purpose of endeavouring to induce 
them to reconsider their decision. In this 
connexion, we note that acompany has recently 
been registered, whose object is the construc- 
tion of an Agricultural Hall at Kensington. 
The building is to have a superficial area of 
188,000 ft., or about 60,000 more than the large 
hall at Islington, so famous for cheese and 
horse exhibitions. 

Tne Law Memorial, Northampton.—A 
committee has been formed for the purpose of 
building an organ-chamber at All Saints’ Church, 
in memory of the late Mr. E. F. Law, architect, 
Northampton. At its last meeting, the Vicar, 
who was in the chair, announced that Mr. Hill 
(the head of the firm of Messrs. Hill & Son, 
organ builders, London, who rebuilt the organ 
in All Saints’ Church about forty years ago) 
had been down to see the church and organ, 
and to give an opinion upon the proposed altera- 
tion, and that he had spoken very favourably of 
it, saving that the tone of the organ would be 
practically quite as good in the proposed cham- 
ber as in the gallery, while it would be much 
better placed in the chamber for accompanying 
the musical part of the services. He then 
reported that he had since received an offer 
from Mr. Hill to remove the instrument and 
reconstruct it, doing all necessary alterations 
and repairs for the sum of 100/. Mr. E. Law 
then produced plans for the construction of an 
organ-chamber just large enough to hold the 
organ, the plan involving no further alteration 
of the present walls of the church than the 
removal of the glass and stone tracery from the 
north-west window of the chancel, and the 
north-east window of the church. This plan 
was approved of by the committee. 

Presidents of Departments, Social 
Science Congress.— The appointments of 
presidents of departments for the forthcoming 
Social Science Congress at Nottingham have 
now all been made. The following is the list :— 
President of the association, Mr. George Wood- 
yatt Hastings, M.P.; Department of Juris- 
prudence, Mr. Henry Fox Bristowe, Q.C., Vice- 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Uancaster ; Repres- 
sion of Crime Section, Sir John Pope Hennessy ; 
Department of Education, Mr. William Woodall. 
M.P.; Department of Health, Sir Rutherford 
Aleock, K.C.B.; Department of Economics, 
Professor Bonamy Price, M.A. ; Department of 
Art, Mr. George Aitchison, A.R.A. 

Finances of the Commissioners of 
Sewers.—The City Press estimates the total 
liabilities of the Commissioners of Sewers at 
nearly a million sterling, and remarks that if 
this be so, it will require about 40,0001. a year 
to pay the interest, and about 20,0001. a year 
to gradually pay off the principal. 60,0001. a 
year means a rate of 4d. in the pound, and how 
Will such an addition to the present amount of 
the Consolidated Rate be received by the rate- 
payers ? 

Metallurgical Science.—A medal and prize 
of the annual value of twenty guineas at King’s 
College has just been founded by Dr. Siemens, 
P.R.S., “with the object of stimulating the 
Students of King’s College, London, to a high 
standard of proficiency in metallurgical science.”’ 
The first award will be made at the end of 
June 1883, 





Monument to the Prince Imperial at 
Woolwich.—The erection of the monument to 
the memory of the late Prince Imperial is 
rapidly approaching completion on the green in 
front of the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich Common. The larger of the two blocks of 
polished granite, which will form the pedestal, 
and on which the statue of the unfortunate 
Prince will stand, will bear the following in- 
scription :—‘ Napoleon, Prince Imperial. Born 
in Paris, March 16, 1856. Killed, fighting in 
South Africa, June 1, 1879. Gentleman cadet. 
Royal Military Academy, from November 18, 
1872, to February 16, 1875. Erected by up- 
wards of 25,000 officers and men from ail] 
branches of her Majesty’s forces.” The statue 
will be of bronze, and rather larger than life- 
size. The granite blocks will also bear four 
bronze eagles, four wreaths enclosing the letter 
“N.,” and surmounted by a crown and the 
motto of the Royal Artillery. It is expected 
that the statue will be unveiled soon after the 
gentlemen cadets return to the Academy from 
their summer vacation at the end of September. 

The Use of Lime in Coal Mining.—0On 
Monday, a series of interesting experiments 
took place in the workings of the Wharncliffe 
Silkstone Collieries, near Sheffield, the object 
being to test the new method of winning coal by 
the use of compressed lime instead of blasting 
powder. The experiments, which were witnessed 
by the officials of this and other collieries, took 
place in the Parkgate Seam. A hole about 3 in. 
in diameter, and 4 ft. deep, was drilled through 
the solid coal and cleaned out, a perforated iron 
tube was then inserted, and the lime cartridge 
3in. long, put in. When the lime had been 
rammed home, and the hole made up, a force- 
pump was used to inject water into the bottom 
of the tube. Simultaneously with the injection 
of water the rending process began, and in 
thirty minutes about ten tons of coal came down 
almost in an unbroken mass. Of the whole of 
the fall, not more than 6 per cent. of the coal 
was small, a much smaller percentage than 
under the old system. It is anticipated that 
compressed lime will eventually supersede the 
use of blasting powder and thus revolutionise 
the system of winning coal, greatly, as appears 
to be likely, conducing to the safety of the 
miner. 

Fires.— Referring to the report in the Times 
of the inquest on the two unfortunate workmen 
who were killed at the fire at Messrs. Bayley’s 
Cotton Mills, Bolton, on Wednesday last, | 
venture to suggest a simple method by which 
a large number of persons may readily leave 
buildings under similar circumstances. Fires 
at cotton-mills are rapid, a great source of evil 
being the staircase, by which the conflagration 
is conveyed to the various floors, and the opera- 
tives at work above where it originated are soon 
ina panic of great confusion, and on making 
for the stairs find that means of exit cut off. 
Many jump from a great height, some slide 
down the hoist-chain or water-spout. The sug- 
gestion I refer to is that iron staples be driven 
into the walls back and front, from the top to 
the bottom of the building, so as to form a 
permanent ladder, and those in danger could 
easily get out of the different windows on to it, 
and so make their escape.—CHARLEs R. WHITE. 

The Will of Mr. George Somers Leigh 
Clarke, late of 20, Cockspur-street, Pall-mall, 
architect, and of Walpole, Chislehurst, who 
died on the 4th ult., was proved on the 20th 
ult. by Mrs. Lonisa Harker Clarke, the widow 
and acting executrix, the value of the personal 
estate being over 10,0007. 


TENDERS 


For desks, fittings, and chairs, for the Board-room of 
the Hove Commissioners, at the New Town-hall, from 
designs by Mr. Waterhouse, A.R.A.:— 








Te. MOTRGBE .ncccccacccccscovecescsssccccecseses £546 0 0 
JF. FT, COMBI oo ccerccagsescecsescorqesesocens 394 2 0 
Maple & Co. ..........cccesceesseceececenenenees 364 1 3 
Marris & Norton (accepted)............... 332 16 0 


For additions, &c., to girls’ school, Hornsey. Mr. E. 
Martineau, architect :— 


Stimpson & CO.........:.seseeeensenearenesneees £194 0 0 
J. 8. King (accepted) .........-....:cesceeeee 174 0 0 


For the conversion of 64 and 66, Atlantic-road, Brixton, 
into shops. Mr. R. Cruwys, architect, Bank-chambers, 
451, Brixton-road ;— 


Peacock Brom. ........-ccccee-ccsesscncceseeces £748 0 0 
NT nv ges bli cbabtberecesiCecevecctieedees 587 0 O 
Burch & Moor .......... sioniihriecebinadtiiiedindia 518 0 0 
i i cemecsheupecoonsoe stieteileesbciambion 450 0 0 
Tyerman (accepted) .....ssceseserereee HA ¢ 0 
Rodwell ...... cevaeesenenscseseeeenuaensaensens ~ 425 0 


cting five houses, Green-walk, Bermondsey New- 
B+ Mr. J. House. Mr. Alfred W right, architect, 
18, Ha ter-road, Brixton-mse :— 
opis H, Burman (accepted), 


For alterations and additions to the Vicarage, Froxfield 
near Hungerford, for the Rev, R. C. Stiles. Messrs. 
W ebb & Pubb, architects, 1, Blagrave-street, Reading a 

Wooldridge & Son, Hungerford ... £1.500 0 Oo! 
Phillips & Powell, Swindon ...... 


hil 1450 0 0 
Swain, London ile, 140 0 0 
Woodroffe, Reading 17" 1,387 0 0 
Elliot, Newbury ....................... 1,296 0 0 


Dawson & Son, Beddington 
Simonds, Reading... 1259 0 O 
Wernham, Reading ....... et FOe Pe 1242 0 0 
Hoskings & Son, Hungerford 1,230 0 0 
Weaver, Reading 1,229 10 0 
Holt, Croydon 12” 0 0 
Reavell, Staines : 1.196 0 0 
Margetts, Reading en 


1,267 0 0 


(Pee eee 
ee ee ee 
seer eeaee 
OCP Ce eee eeee 

nnn ee 


pendiainaiie 1iss 0 0 
Denton, Reading... 1135 0 0 
Williams, Abingdon... maistoiie 1,096 0 0 
Kingerlee, Banbury ; 939 0 0 
Potter, Leicester ............ Boy 5 (OO 
Thompson, London 64) 0 OF 


For the erection of house at Melsonby, near Rich. 
mond (Yorks), for the Right Hon. the Earl of Zetland. 
Messrs, Clark & Moscrop, architects :— 


ATRL aT a A Nee £1,956 17 3 
0 RES PIRES RA 1053 4 7 
i 1029 4 3 


Alex. Thompson is 0 


Ww. BB. Yost ...... tO RSE RS EIR 954 6 8 
a cela on O 0 
H. Harwood ............... 392 090 0 
eT ee SSS 15 0 
ES A ea le S79 17 3 


For the erection of mission-hall, Loder-street. Bromley- 
by-Bow, for the Rev. H. L. Paget, and Mr. J. G. Talbot, 
M.P., Messrs. A. & C. Haraton, architects, 15, Leadenhall. 


street. Quantities supplied :— 
thea sicind linn ae ae a 
RE I I a ec Loo 0 0 
Outhwaite & Son ..................... 1443 0 0 
Raa ited: toa. 2 
Shurmur..... poh 144) 9 0 


Holland, Bromley-by-Bow(accepted) 1,423 0 0 

For painting, &c., interior infirmary, at Princes-street, 
St. George-in-the-East, for the Guardians, Messrs, A. & 
C. Harston, architects :— 


| RTE tata tet OODLE SH recccncng tee © G 
a i A A Soe a ae 545 0 O 
TT RS 535 0 O 
Moyle & Son.................. 493 0 0 
lene 485 0 0 
SSE ERA 475 0 O 
Stevenson ... AE Se ee oy IE 339 0 O 
Stewart, Walworth (accepted) ......... 238 0 0 


For house at West-end-lane, Kilburn, for Mr. Richard 
Carr. Mr. Henry John Hanson, architect. Quantities by 
Mr. Henry Smith :— 


I siiishieedineiiines £3,027 0 0O 
BD, COG B CO .ncccccccosse Fee ee eee 2.574 0 O 
a i, 2.742 0 0 
A ee GREDD ... .... cscsisssemmouen 2.675 0 0 
RNAI ae ee .. 2665 0 0 
a cE Ne 264) 0 0 
I a al 2.620 0 0 
TER Ce AP 2,092 0 0 
Be BB Ra ive coccccesctccsettioccses 2,564 0 0 
Gregory ...... Le a = =6=0hlo 
IEE OE HE. cccogdecsnanestuensiaenbad 2,546 0 0 
Turtle & Appleton .....................068 2,440 0 0 


For the erection of a Masonic hall at Banbury. Mr. W. 
E. Mills, architect :— 


Kingerlee al ts ae 6h Or 

Claridge ...... SN ame ee 6 

Orchard 657 0 O 

Davis ies ati aaa 635 0 O 

Kimberley (accepted)............ 630 0 0 
Heating Apparatus. 

Barford ...... a 


Foralterationsand additions to the Brixton Orphanage, 
Barrington-road. Mr. Alfred Wright, architect, 1s, 
Hayter-road, Brixton-rise :— 


Thomas Little £2,169 0 80 
I has ek deren 215) 0 0 
Crabb & Son eee ae 1.987 10 0 
John Mursland ............... 1897 0 0 
ee 189% 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood .................. 1889 0 0 
Ww. EET ER eh el ee 1792 0 O 


For two new shops and other works, at High-street, 


Deptford, for Dr. Kavanagh. Mr. W. T. Hunt, jun., 
at _— (2; 
Lingham . £455 0 O 
Hubble & Trott ail aad re ae i ae ae 
H. L. Holloway a a 373 0 0 
STE TINE OF POO A 365 0 0 
i Ctaciiiuetiim: aaa 
For new sewer, Hawkins-street, for the Mile-end 
es , vO Knight, architect :— 
sp an gre enn om 6% 
Baxter 1Is0 0 0 
ee eee 175 0 0 
“i sree. 147 10 0 
0 a ere 135 0 0 
Pollard lili O O 


' ~ . ast estie ’ 2 
For the erection of a pair ol semi-deta hed Vilas, W est 


Hill. Dartford. Mr. R. Cruwys, architect :— 
Simons Bros. (accepted). 


For the erection of a semi-detached cottage, and altera- 
tion to house adjoining, West Hill, Dartford. Mr. R. 
Cruwys, architect :— 

see Watson (accepted). 

For rebuilding the Olive Branch, Crawfurd-street, for 
Mr. Shaw. Mr. W. E. Williams, architect :— 

5 7 7 a) SS heed 
Marr (accepted) er 


m ear . Pos a , he oe 
For reinstating, after fire, the Prince Albert, Old Ford 


road, for Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, & Buxton ;— 
; Marr (accepted). 


For alterations to factory, Fashion-street, for Messrs, 


Se ll & Nephew :— 
enema & 104 Marr (accepted), 
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For building Nos. 30, 32, and 34, Greenwich-road, 
Greenwich. for Mr. E. H. Straw. Mr. John Hudson, 5), 
Leman-street, E. arcintect :-— 

S. J. Jerrard, Lewisham (accepted) £2,820 0 0 


Accepted for completing the Royal Aquarium Hall, 
Marine Parade, Great Yarmouth. Mesers. Bottle & Olley, 
Regent-street , architects:— 

Beech & Cork, Yarmouth (for brick- 
laver’s, plasterer’s, slater’s and 


BRADETS WOE) cccrcecovtsccsconesusuunins £3,680 0 0 
B. Springall, Yarmouth (for carpen- 

ter's, joiner’s, plumber, glazier, and 

painter &, bn smith and iron- 

founder’s work) ........................ 3,190 0 0 
Measures Bros. & Co., London (for 

iron roof principals, purlins, &.) 1,060 0 0 
Gibbs & Canning, Tamworth (for 

terra-cotta Work) ...............:.020s0es 820 0 0 
G. Gunton, Costessy (for moulded 

SEER RS SSSR A Pere sabi 30 0 «COO 


For the erection of a house, for Mr. J. Howell, in 
Brouncer-road, South Acton. Mr. N. Kempthorne, 
Acton, architect :-— 

C. Potter, Acton-green.................. £389 0 0 
W. Gilding, Chiswick........................ 357 0 0 
G. Hooper, Acton is 315 0 0 
o. Simpson, Acton (accepted) . 206 17 6 


For new Board Schools at 
Trevethin School Board. 
port, Mon., architect 

Davis. Cardiff 

Parfitt, Pontnewydd 
surquovne, Pontypool 
Chapman, Pontypool (a 


laenavon, Mon., for the 
Mr. E. A. Lansdowne, New- 
anennedane . £1,220 0 0 
12» 0 0 
1198 10 0 
1156 7 6 


v ‘ep ed ; 


For additions and alterations to the City of London 
Lying-in Hospital, City road, for the Governors thereof. 
Mr. 1. Collins, 61, Old Broad-street, architect 

A. E. Rebinsen £1,395 0 0 
Bevan & Dallman .. 1380 0 0 
R. Abraham ...... 1358 0 0 
Green cee arenes eon 118 13 6 
Sabev & Son (accepted) .................. 1100 0 0 

For warming and ventilating, by their new hvdro-caloric 
apparatus, the first section of one wing of Greenwich Hos- 
pital Schools 

J. Weeks & Co . Chelsea... 


For schools and teachers’ residence at Faversham, hent, 
for Mr. Richard Gibbs, Mr. John Jeffkins, architect : 
Shrubs Fl ; : ' £? G95 i? 2) 


W hiting (acce; 


——- FF - 


ted } 


; 2088 O 0 
For house and offices, Mount Harrv, Seven Oaks, for 
Mr. A. Thorme. Mr. John Jeffkins, architect 
Constable £24209 0 0 
Wiltshire 25M O 0 


Durtnell (accepted 2335 0 0 
For additional wing and alterations to No.3, Upper 
Phillimore-gardens, Kensington, for Major H. R. Worth- 
ington. Mr. Robert Wilev, 66, Ludgate-kill, architect --- 
Outhwaite & Son, Snuthfield £3amH) 0 0 
Woodward, Finsbury _ ell 
Nash. Kensington ......... lentes a. ae ae 
Nve, Ealing 775 0 O 
Penny & Co., Ealing (accepted) 7D 0 O 


Holborn, 
Lavender & Dixon, 


For alterations and repairs at 23, Castle-street, 
for Mr. George Barber. Messrs. 
Bedford-row, architects :— 

W. & H. Salmon (accepted) .,. £695 0 0 

For labour only in building bed and shed for new engine, 
at the Albion Flour Mills, York-road, King’s-cross, for 
Messrs. Powers Mr. J. G. Raynes, 14, Great 
Jdames-street, Bedford-row, architect :— 


W.&H. Salmon (ac« epted) seoces hae 


Sons. 


0 0 


Accepted for the erection of a Wesleyan Chapel, at 
Ashton, near Preston. Mr. David Grant, architect, Guild- 
hall-street, Preston 

Thos. Croft Preston (brickwork, &c.). 

Harrison A Alston, Preston (stonework). 

Jas. R. Bradshaw, Preston (slating and tiling). 

R. Croasdale, Preston (plumbing, glazing, &c.). 

Wm. Whiteside, Preston (carpenter and joiner’s work), 

Wm. Geldart, Preston (plastering). 

Metcalf A Dilworthy, Preston (heating). 


For rebuilding the Burlington Tavern, Burlington. 
street, for Mr. Docker. Mr. Geo. Treacher, architect :-— 


Canning & Mullins ........................ £1,993 0 0 
G. Kirk i are eee 1,437 0 0O 
Ansell Le ee ee aa ea 1864 0 0 
J. Beale (a cepted) poreseoecevcoessooseces 1,789 0 0 














Accepted for a detached residence, M 


t-street, 
St. John’s, Wakefield. 


Mr. William Watson, architect, 


Wakefield :— | 
Flower Bros. (excavating, brick, and 
SEOMOWOTE) ........0ccceccccerersccrasesevences 765 ll 8 
Lavd (carpenter and jomer)............... 339 0 
Thompson (plumbing, glazing, iron, 
bella, and gas) ...........cccccsessereeeenees 225 0 0 
Driver (plastering) ..............-.s+++e+ee 70 0 0 
Rycroft (slating) ..............0-ceeeseeereeeee 46 00 
Naylor (painting)  ..............ccscseeeenees 22 65 0 


Accepted for detached residence, Newstead-road, 8t, 
John’s, Wakefield. Mr. William Watson, architect ;— 
G. Faweett (excavating, brick, and 


SORE cn cudinecihecseniineineiimanal : 0 0 
Loyd (carpenter and joiner)............... 313 0 0 
Thompson (plumbing, glazing, iron, 

DSR, GUN GDP. covacorcessrenintanesceipnsais 110 0 0 
Dsiver (pieseessER) .....0000.0rccecessssesenet 6s 0 0 
ets TIES. =»... ..c cosnuningeabonsenaniaane 450 «0 
Mater (EGERRENG) ..0.20,crccverccasigvssensanns 2010 0 


Accepted for a detached residence, Esplanade-road, 
Scarborough. Mr. William Watson, architect :— 
Petch & Fox ...... peeeecoceseecees ...«. £1,200 0 0 


Accepted for rebuilding premises in Northgate, Wake- 
field, for Mrs. Scowby. Mr. William Watson, architect ;-— 
Flower Bros. ... oegueeseeuseucscosssienses £290 0 0 


For the erection and construction of sewage purification 
and disposal werks, for the Leyton Local Board. Con- 
tract No.1. Mr. J. C. Melliss, engineer. Quantities by 
Messrs. Hovenden, Heath, & Berridge :— 


TREE cme EE He LEE ALE I Se £9.50 0 0 
Bell 9.743 0 0 
Saunders 9459 O 0 
Gentrv 8250 0 0 


Ford & Everett (accepted) 7,912 0 0 
Accepted for painting and decorative work required by 
the Town Council of Brighton. Mr. Philip C. Lockwood, 
Borough Surveyor :— 
Ewbank, Hudson, Kearley, & Co. (10} per cent, 
below schedule prices) .* 
* Two other tenders were received, each offer being to 
do the work at 5} per cent. under schedule prices. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


3. Cc. M-W. W.-W. FT. B—J. &, na.-@. C—E. 6. B.— 
s. R. J. &—P. M.—M. & C.—G. C.—J. GC. B . J. M.—A. P 
Mr. W.—H. L.—&. C.—W. E. B.—-E. R.—J. P.—s.—M. D. G.— 
L. w.—J. P.—J. J.—W. T. 0.—J. B.—a. 2. —-W. oH. 8.—W. Ho. P.- 
EA. l 4 W.—H.J_H B. 4 0.—J. H.—". PF. iunder considera- 


tion:—-'. E. C. (next week!.—Justice (the story has been often told). 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name aud address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 
tio. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


Notre.—The reeponsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, resta, of course, with the authors, 








CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Six lines about fifty words) or under. 4s. 64. 
Each additional line iabout ten words) .............. On. 6d. 

Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 

RITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) 
REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Addressed Box ——, Office of “ The Builder.” 

Cannot be forwarded, but must in all cases be called Sor, and the 
Office Receipt produced. 

THE CHARGE FOR A BOX I8 AS UNDER :-— 

For “Situations Wanted " Advertisements 3d. per Week. 
Por all other Advertisements.................. 6d. per Week. 
PREPAYMENT 18 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

** Stamps must mot be sent, but all small sums should he 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-cffice, Covent-garden, WC. te 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No, 46, Catherine street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE ociock p.m. on THURSDAY. . 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONITALAS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
a 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER ” is supplied ptxecr from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19. per annum, 


PREPAID. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRIN 
Publisher, 46, Catherine-street, W.C’ IER, 
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Best Bath Stone, 2 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down, 


’ 

And Farleigh Down. 

RANDELL, SAUN DERS, & CO., Limited 
Corsham, Wilts. (Avr 


Box Ground Stone. 
Is the best for use in all exposed positions bein 
a well-known and tried weather stone P 
50,000 feet cube in stock. 
PICTOR & SONS 
Box, Wilts. [ Apvr, 


Doulting Preestone and Ham Hill Ston, 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster 
Somerset. — Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, m3, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. _[Apvr, 


Doulting Freestone, f best quality, supplied 

from their own Quarries 
HAM HILL STONE, $04 Kilns by Stare ¢ 
BLUE LIAS LIME 


Corsham Down 





’ 











Hawn, Stoke, [minster 
Agent, Mr. E. Crickmar, 

>. Broad-street-buildings, 
(Ground or Lump), es — 

Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODARBT & CO. 
Office: 

No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 











ee nett 
—— 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
fordamp courses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. | Apvt. 





Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNUT, 

in all thicknesses. 

B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W. 

London. [ ADVT. 


“Lightning.”—Accidents to buildings would 
be unknown if J. W. GRAY & SONS’ Patent 
System of Conductors, as fitted to the Houses 
of Parliament, the Royal Palaces, Principal 
Churches, Cathedrals, and Public Buildings, 
were universally adopted.—Estimates free on 
application at 58, Fenchurch-street, London, 
E.C.— _Apvr. | 
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MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 





(JOLLINGE'S PATENT HINGES 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


Self-Acting “FALL DOWN” GATE STOPS, sas 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Deserip* 


36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.E. 





Discount to Builders, 
Tilustrated List two stamps. 


——_ 





ZINC ROOFING. 
F. BRABY & CO,, 


_LONDON, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW. 





VIEILLE MONTAGNE BRAND. 





NO 


PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


SOLDER. 


NO EXTERNAL FASTENING 


CHIEF OFFICE: 360, 


EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 





